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Memorrsof the Lire and Writines of the Rev. AxpREW Kips, 
D. D. F. R. 8. and 8, A. With bis Portrait engraved by Baker, from 


a Miniature Painting by Hazlitt. 


Norew Kippiss an eminent 

divine; and celebrated biogra- 
phical writer, was born at Nottingham, 
on the 28th of March, in the year 
1725. His father, Mr. Robert Kip- 
pis, a refpectable filk-hofier of that 
town, was maternally defcended from 
the Rev. Benjamin King, of Oakham, 
in Rutlandthire, one of the minitters 
ejected for nonconformity ; and was 
the fecond of the three furviving fons 
of Mr. Andrew Kippis, of Sleaford, in 
the county of Lincoln, who died in 
1748, at the age of eighty-four. His 
mother, Anné Ryther, was gran- 
daughter of the Rev. John Ryther, 
who was ejected from the church of 
Ferriby, in Yorkthire. The names 
of both his reverend anceflors are re- 
corded, and mentioned with particular 
refpeé&t, in Dr. Calamy’s Account of 
the Minifters ejected and filenced by 
the A&t of Uniformity, in the reign 
of king Charles the fecond. 

On the death of his father, in the 
year 1730, the fubje&t of thefe me- 
moirs, then about five years old, was 
placed under the care and protection 
of his grandfather, at Sleaford. Here 
he received his grammatical educa- 
tion ; to which he devoted his talents 
with fuch afliduity and fuccefs, as to 
attract the particular attention of the 
Rev. Mr. Merrivale, minifter of a 
congregation of Proteftant Diffenters 
in that town. This gentleman was 
greatly diftinguifhed for his refined 
tafte and extenfive learning ; and to 
his zealous and aétive friendfhip our 
young ftudent was probably indebted 
for his future eminence ; it being ge- 
nerally underftood, that it was by his 
advice and encouragement that he di- 
refted his views to the profeffion of 2 
Proteftant Diffenting Minifter, and to 
thofe literary purfuits, in which he 
afterward fy much excelled. Indeed, 
he ever after {poke of this friend of his 
youth in terms expreffive of the greateit 

VoL. xcviil. 


veneration for his memory, and of 
the deepeil fenfe of his obligations to 
his friendfhip and patronage. 
In the year 1741, Mr. Kippis was 
admitted into the academy for the 
education of Proteftant Diffenting Mi- 
nifters at Northampton, under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, whofe 
admirable qualifications as a tutor, 
and indefatigable labours as a theolo- 
gical writer, are univerfally known. 
This inftitution was, at that time, in 
a very high ftate of profperity and re- 
putation; and it fupplied the country 
with a great number of minifters, not 
lefs diftinguifhed by their ufefalnefs as 
preachers, than by their literary a 
quifitions and exemplary conduct. Mr. 
Kippis availed himfelf of the peculiar 
advantages for improvement which he 
enjoyed in this academy ; and his con- 
fpicuous proficiency, and general de- 
portment, conciliated the efteem and 
attachment of hx tutor; whom, in 
return, he regarded with the greateft 
veneration and affection ; and to whofe 
memory, in the fequel, he had the 
opportunity of paying a tribute of 
gratitude and refpeét, which did equal 
honour to his own talents as a writer, 
and to his excellence as a man. 
When Mr. Kippis had completed 
his courfe of five years at the academy, 
he was invited to undertake the pafto- 
ral care of a congregation of Protef- 
tant Diffenters, at Dorcheiter; but 
having, at the fame time, received an 
invitation to fettle at Bofton, in Lin- 
colnfhire, he preferred the latter fitua- 
tion, and went to refide there in the 
month of September 1746. Here he 
continued four years; but, in No- 
vember 1750, he accepted the patto- 
ral charge of a congregation at Dark- 
ing,in Surry. A vacancy having been 
occafioned, foon after, in the congre- 
gation of Proteftant Diffenters, in 
Prince’s-ftreet, (then called Long- 
ditch) Weftminfter, by the death of 
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the Rev. Dr. Obadiah Hughes, Mr. 
Kippis was chofen to fucc ed him in” 
June 175 3-—In the moath of Septem- 
ber, of the fame year, he married 
mils Elifabeth Bott, one of the dauch- 
ters of Mr, Ifaac Bott, a refpectable 

merchant at Bofton ; and, in Oc tober 
following, he. came to refide in Well- 
mintfter. ; 

Mr. Kippis’ fettlement with the fo- 
ciety in Prince’s-itreet, Weilminfter, 
laid the foundation of that celebrity 
which he afterward acquired, and of 
the extenfive ufefulnefs which ditin- 
guihhed his future lif. In confequence 
of this, he was ioon int: oduced into a 
connexion with the Prefbyterian fand, 
to which his congregation had long 
been liberal contributors, and to the 
profperity of which he was himflf 
afterward ardently devoted. Jn the 
month of June 1764, he fucceeded Dr. 
Benfon as amember of Dr. Williams’ 
Truit; and this appointment, like- 
wile, afforded him an opportunity of 
being eminently ufeful. His con- 
nexion with the gener al | body of Pro- 
tellant Diffenting } Minitlers, belo nging 
ro the cities of London and hits eitmin- 
fer, and to the bor ough of Sour! 
gave him frequent occafions to.exer- 
eife his tale: ‘or the he nour and in- 
tereft of the canfe, to which, both by 
his fentiments and profetlion, he was 
zealoufly atiached 
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a . Kippis fucceeded the 
Rev. Dr. Jenning gs, 28 claflical and 
philological tutor, at the Academy in 

then fupported by the 





Hoxton Town, then 
funds of Willian  Someek efq. In 


3767, the princ pal and pr ofefiors of 


the univerfity of Edinburgh unani- 
moufiy co: ferred upon him the degree 
of Do& tor in Di: inity » On the unioli- 
cited recommendation of the late learn- 
ed profeflor Robertfon. 

In the year i772, during the ap- 


ation of the Protefant Difienting 





pk: 


Minifters, for the enlargement of the 
Act of Toleration, Dr. Kippis pub- 
lithed a valuable pamphlet, entided, 
‘ A Vindication of the Proteftant D.& 
fenting Minifters, with regard tothe fate 
Appl cation to Parliament.’ The fub- 
jects of this Vindication were the zzat- 
ter, the maxner, and the time of the 
application ; and it was intended as an 
anfwer to a publication, afcribed toa 
writer, who now fills a high ftatioa in 
the church. Before the conclufion of 
the year, a fecond edition of this 
pamphlet appeared, with confiderabie 
and very valuable additions. ‘The 
celebrated dean Tucker pvblifhed an 
anfwer to it, entitled, * Letters to the 
Rev. Dr. Kippis, occafioned by his 
'Treatife, entitled, A Vindication, &c.’ 
The f ps4 in dijpute was undoubted- 
ly of great importance to religious li- 
berty, ai was treated by Dr..Kippi Sy 
not only in a masterly manner, but, 
in every _refpec, like a Chriftian Mi- 
nifter. It would be unjuft, at the 
fame time, not to add, that the Let- 
ers of the dean are written with a de- 

pree of candour, moderation, and po- 
litentefs sy that is not often to be met 
with in theological controverfies. 

It may be here proper to obferve, 
that, as an author, Dr. |] Kippis had 
commenced his career in carly life, as 
many other young men have done, 
by contributing to the magazines of 
the time. He afterward occa‘onally 
wrote various articles in the Month ly 
Review, at an early period of its efta- 
blihment, in concert with not a few 
learned gentlemen, particularly the 
late Rev, Dr. Gregory Sharpe, matter 
of the Temple, and that eminent ma- 
thematician, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam, 
of Leicefter. His articles were chiefly 
hiitorical and theological, with occa- 
fiona! ftri€@tures on works of general 
erudition *. His contributions to this 
Keview contributed, no doubs, to per- 


* He alfo furnithed a periodical publicati tion, Uled The Library, with fevera! very 


valuable papers; and he afterward lax 


gilter, and fuggefted the improved plan upon iwhich it is condufted. 


the: foundation of The New Annual Re- 
The Hultory 


of Knowledge, ‘Le wning, and Tate in Great Britain, and the Account of the Da- 


maeftic and Foreign Literature of the Year, were, at the commencement of the work, 
written by hin, 
; 
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e peculiar talent which he pof- 
effed of ‘analyzing the Isbours, and 
app! eciating the merits, of the moft 

celebrated writers, and to qualify him 
more €1 ninently fill for that gfeat na- 

‘onal undertakir g gs which has exalted 
hien to a high rank among the literati 
of this country, and will c carry down 
his name, with fuperior luftre, to the 
lateit poterity. 

The pu ublication to which we allude 
was a new edition of the Biographia 
Britannica, enriched with many new 
articles, and with con‘iderable addi- 
tions to feveral of the former lives *. 
In this great work, the comprehen- 
fivenefs and powers of h’s mind, the 
correctnefs of his judgment, the vatt 
extent of his information, his indefa- 
tigable refearches, his peculiar talent 
fq ready noziced) of analyzing the la- 
bours ahd appreciating the merits of 
the moft eminent writers, his judg- 
ment in fele&ting and marking every 
circumftance that cou'd ferve y 0 
gaifh talents and character, Ms un- 
biaffed fidelity, and his impartial’ de- 
cifions on the characters of the molt 
diftinguifhed perfons, are {rongly dif- 
played, and univerfally acknowiaged. 
His collateral refie@ions on a variety 
ef incidental fub’ects are numerous and 
inftructive ; and in this mode of in- 
troducirg important and uleful re- 
marks he particularly exce'led. His 
own ideas of the great exceilence and 
important ufés of biography, as given 
in the preface to the firtl volume, we 
fhall lay betore the reader, as it con- 
ftitutes, perhaps, not his leaft praife, 
that, in the orm = the work, he 
itri€tly adhered to th 

‘It is our with,’ ‘on Dr. Kippis, 
and will be our aim, to conduct this 
publication with real impartiality. 
We mean to rife above narrow pre- 
judices, and to record, with “fidelity 
and freedom, the virtues and vices, 
the exceilencies and defects, of men of 
every profeflion and party. A work 


i 
if 





of this nature would be deprived of 


much of its utility, if it were not car- 


* The firft volume was publifhed in 1778, the fecond in 1780, the 


the fourth in 1789, and the fifth in 1793, 


hical liberality 

api wrehc bse that a 
ality cf mind, while 
we do full ‘aftice to the mern of thofe 
ors whom we diifer ether in religi- 

"S OF politic: al o;inions, doves not im- 
ply i in it our having no fentiments of 
our own, We feruple not to declare 
our attachment to the great interefls 
of mankind, and our enmity to bi- 
gotry, fupertticion, and tyranny, whe- 
ther found in papift or proteftant, 
wh'¢ or tory, chu:chman or difzoter. 
A hi ry that is written without any 
regard to the chic f priv vileges of hu- 
man nature, and W sd ovt feelings, ef- 
pecially of the moral sind, mutt lofe 
a contiderable part of its inftrufion 
and energy. 

‘ We know not whether any apo- 
logy wi'l be deemed needful, for our 
having induleed ourfelves in fome re- 
marks and reflections on fuch incidents 
and fubjects as occafionally came in out. 
way. Since the work we are publifh- 


ried on with a philofoy 
of mind. Hut we 
ph lofophigal 1! 


ing is critical, as well as hiftorical, it is 


hoped that our conduct in this refpeét 
does not require an apology. It is 
well known how much monfieur 
Bayle’s grand performance was re- 
commended by his ingerious obferva- 
tions and difcufions. We are deeply 
fenfible how inferior we muft always 
be to that @rcat man in his excellen- 
cies ; and it is no part of our inclina- 
tion to copy after him in his defects. 
But, while we reject his fcepticifm 
and Lcentouliefs, we fhould rejoice 
to poflefs the fame ability of applying 
facts to valuuble purpofes. Biogra- 
phy may be confidered in two lights. 
It is very agreeable and ufeful, when 
it has no ober view than merely to 
relate the circumitances of the lives of 
eminent men, and to give an account 
of the ir writings. But it is capable 
of a fll nobler lt may 
be revarded as prefenting us with a 
variety of events, that, like experi- 
ments in natura! philofophy, may be- 
come the materials from which gene- 
ral truths and principles are to be 
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hird in 1784, 
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drawn. When biographical know- 
ledge is employed in enlarging our 
acquaintance with human nature, in 
exciting an honourable emulation, in 
correcting our prejudices, in refining 
our fentiments, and in regulating our 
conduct, it then attajns its true excel- 
lence. Befide its being a pleafing a- 
mufement, and a juit tribute of refpect 
to illuftrious characters, it rifes to the 
dignity of fcience ; and of fuch fci- 
ence as mut ever be eiteemed of pecu- 
liar upportance, becaufe it has Man 
for its object.’ 

On the 19th of March 1778, Dr. 
Kippis was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and, on the 
17th of June 1779, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He was a member of 
the council of the former fociety from 
1782 to 1784, and of that of the lat- 
ter from 1786 to 1787. In each of 
thefe focieties he was a regular atten- 
dant, and a refpectable and ufeful 
member. 

In 1783, Qur author appeared as a 
political writer, in a pamphlet, enti- 
tled, ‘ Confiderations on the Provi- 
fional Treaty with America, and the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace with 
France and Spain.’ The materials 
for this publication were communica- 
ted by perfons of eminence. It was 
intended as a vindication of the peace 
which terminated the unfortunate A- 
merican war. This vindication is con- 
duéted with coolnefs, perfpicuity, and 
judgment. Our author reafons on the 
principles of general equity and na- 
tional policy. The ground he takes 
is liberal; and the arguments which 
he raifes upon it, in fupport of the 
main object of his work, are con- 
firmed by an appeal to clear and in- 
dubitable fads. 

The intimate connexion which had 
fubfifted between Dr. Kippis and fr 
John Pringle, bart. at that time avery 
refpectable and uieful prefident of the 
Royal Society, and who united in 
public worfhip with the congregation 
in Prince’s-ttreet, induced the doétor, 
after the deceafe of that great phyfi- 
cian, to republifh his Six Difcourfes, 


delivered on occafion of the fix annual 
aflignments of fir Godfrey Copley’s 
meda!, ‘To thefe he has prefixed a 
valuable life of the author, who, from 
his high rank and reputation in the li- 
terary world, was undoubtedly ‘a pro- 
per object for the refearches of biogra- 
phy. The fervices which fir John 
Pringle rendered to philofophy, appear 
to be very accurately ftated in this 
narrative; but our biographer’s pro- 
feflion, perhaps, did not qualify him 
to difcufs his itill greater merits with 
refpect to medicine, the theory and 
practice of which underwent confider- 
able changes from his experimental 
and practical inquiries. 

In 1784, Dr. Kippis publithed a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Obfervations on 
the late Contefts in the Royal Society.’ 
This was written with the conciliating 
view of allaying the animofities which 
then fubfifted in that learned body ; 
and, we are happy to add, it produced 
a goad effed. 

In 1788, our biographer publifhed 
in a quarto volume, ‘ The Life of 
captain James Cook,’ which after- 
ward appeared in the fourth volume 
of the Biographia Britannica. The 
fame year, he prefixed a Life of Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner to a complete edi- 
tion of the works of that eminent di- 
vine, and excellent advocate for Chri- 
ftianity, in eleven volumes, oftavo. In 
1790, he publithed a third edition of 
Mr. Fownes’ admirable ‘ Inquiry in- 
to the Principles of Toleration ;’ ta 
which he prefixed an introductory pre- 
face, containing fome account of the 
author. This was followed, in 1791, 
by a Volume of ¢ Sermons on Pratti- 
cal Subjetis.? In thefe Sermons, 
which are eminently calculated to ferve 
the important interefts of truth, and 
piety, and virtue, the author difcovers 
an intimate knowledge of every fub- 
jee which he difcuffes, reafons with the 
utmoft fairnefs, and explains with 
perfpicuity. If his periods do not 
glitter with a profufion of metaphors 
and jimilies, they emit the fteady and 
durable light of good fenfe, and con- 
vey that Kind of inftrudtion which is 
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fyitel to the moral neceffities of man- 
kind. * 

In 1792, our biographer prefixed 
the Lite of his excellens tutor and 
friend, the celebrated Dr. Doddridge, 
to a new edition of his ¢ Family Ex- 

ofitor.” It has been fince inierted 
in the fifth volurne of the Biogiaphia 
Britannica, This life doss the highett 
credit to Dr. Kippis, who has very 
ably delineated the pecyliar features 
of his friend’s character, and very 
fairly and judicioafly appreciated the 
merits of his literary productions. 
The concluding paragraph, morcover, 
which we have repeatedly read with 
pleafure, does equal credit to the good- 
nefs of his heart. Indeed, the grate- 
ful recollection, and amiable fatisfac- 
tion, which the writing of this Life af- 
forded him, ‘cannot fail of being felt 
and admired by every reader : 

« Upon the whole, Dr. Doddridge 
was not only a great man, but one of 
the mott excellencand ufeful Chriftians, 
and Chriftian Minilters, that ever ex- 
ited. The imprefiion of his nume- 
rous and amiable virtues will not he 


effaced from my mind, fo long as it 
retains any fenfe of feeling or reflec- 


tion. So far will be the imprefiion 
from being !oft upon me, that I fhall 
always cherifh it with the utmott ar- 
dour ; and I efteem it no fmall felicity 
of my life, that I have been pre- 
ferved to give this teftimony of duty, 
gratitude, and affection, to the me- 
mory of my benefactor, my tutor, my 
friend, and my father.’ 

One of the laft literary labours of 
Dr. Kippis, was the preparing for the 
prefs a new edition of Dr. Doddridge’s 
Courfe of Leétures, which appeared 
in 1794, in two volumes, octavo. It 
is well known, that the circumftance 
which renders thefe volumes particu- 
larly ufeful to thofe who devote their 
leifure to metaphyfical and theological 
inguiries, is, that it contains a great 


* They are feventeen in number. 


New Teftament concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
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variety of references to entire works, 
or to particular paflages, on the feveral 
fubjects of difcuffion. When theie 
Lectures were firft publined, in 1763, 
the reterences were fufiiciently nume- 
rous; but fuch a variety of publica- 
tions have fince appeared, that it was 
become extremely defirable that the 
lift of references fhould be enlarged, 
by introducing the names and pro- 
ductions of thofe writers who have 
treated on the feveral fubjects cf the 
Lectures fince the author’s deceafe. 
Na one was better qualified for this 
tafk than Dr. Kippis; not only from 
his extenfive and minute acquaintance 
with the progrefs of literature in gene- 
ral, but from his being particularly con- 
verfant in the hiftory of religious con- 
troveriies. He undertook it accord- 
ingly ; and it appears, on comparing 
the former edition with the prefent, 
that the value of the work is greatly 
enhanced by many new references in- 
ferted in the text, and by numerous 
notes of reference, intended not only 
to afiift theological ftudents, during 
their academical courfe, but to point 
out fuch fources of information as 
may be ferviceable to them in their fa- 
ture inquiries. In executing his plan, 
Dr. Kippis has not attempted to give 
general iluttrations of the fubjects dif- 
cuffed, nor either to confirm or oppofe 
the opinions of Dr. Doddridge ; his 
only aim being to mention, with free- 
dom and impartiality, the writers on 
all fides of the different queftions, ia 
order that the mind of the ftudent 
may be fully enlarged, and that he 
may be able, with the greater advan- 
tage, to profecute his fearches after 
truth. 

On account of his numerous literary 
engagements, Dr. Kippis found him- 
felf under the neceflity, in 1784, of 
quitting his connexion with Mr. Cow- 
ard’s academy ; and the two other tu- 
tors withdrawing from it the next year, 


The lat, which treats of ‘ The Do&trine of the 


? 


is one of the belt ever written on the 


fubje%. It had gone through four editions, and was added to this colleétion, at the 
requelt of a learned and refpectable clerzyman of the Church ot England —At dif- 
ferent periods, Dr. Kippis publifhed fifteen fingle Sermons, which our limits will 


hot permit us to enumerate. 
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the academy itfelf was difcontinved. 
In 1786, a refpectabie body of Dif- 
fenters, lame nting the cefation of this 
academy, and having reafon to believe 
t at it was not likcels to be revived, 
formed the plan of a new academical 
inftitution, which was afterward eita- 
biithed at Hackney, uncer tie name 
of the New Colieee. Dr. Kipp: f 
who had this inftitut'on much at heart, 
s prevailed upon to become one of 
tutors, though yreat!y inconveni- 
ent to him, on account of his literary 
engagemet its, and the ciftance of his 
fidence fiom the college. (. ‘ne with 
rine oth - cumftances, obliox red him, 
mm a few year this | > ppoint- 
mient 5 es he fiiil continued to ferve 
the inttitution by a liberal fubfcrip- 
and by his intereit with his opu- 
dent friends. 
Providence had bleiled Dr. Kippis 
with an excellent contiitution. He had 
preferved it unimpaired by a uniform 
courfe of temperance. 
in the occupations to which he was 
levoted, he was little interrupted by 
If we except a 
for fome 


$, to quit 


tion, 


regularity and 


any bodily diforder. 
fever, which laid him afide, 
time, about twenty years ago, and a 


co iftitutional cough which was rather 
bereficial than injur.ous, he enjoyed an 
uncommon fhare of health and {pirits. 
But the moft ufefal labours muft have 
their period ; the deareit connexions 
mult, at. laft, be diffolved. In the 
courfe of the laft fummer, a few weeks 
before his death, Dr. Kippis took a 
Jong journey on public bufinefs, and 
terurned, as his fellow travellers iup- 
pofed, with recruited fpirits and ef- 
tablithed health ; and they were equal- 
ly furprifed and greved when they 
heard that he was confined to his bed 
with a fever, which baffled the fkill of 
the moit eminent phyficians, and was 
haftily advancing to the fatal crifis. 
‘This was within a fortnight of his 
death. His diforder was of fuch a na- 
ture, that he was both difinclined and 
unable to make any exertion, or to 
converfe much even with his moit con- 
ftant attendants. There is reafon, how- 
ever, to believe, that in a very early 
1 
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§ not with. 


rmi tt ne 


age of his diforder 

out appr ‘ehenfions of 1 ts te 

in his diifolution. ‘ 

fervice he had performed w: 

day the zoth of Seprember; and ea 

_ urflay evering, the 8th of OS ) 
, he awoke, atter a tranquil flee; 

of fome continu: int, and in 2 Titel 

while expired, at his — ein hes A 

itr 

frit year of his age. 


Mulls ille bonis flebilis oecidit. 


The remains of this excellent man 
were interred in the burying -ground in 
Burhill-fields, on Thurfday, the rgth 

f Oitober. ‘The pall was fupported 
by the reverend meilrs. Thomas Vay- 
ler, James Taylor, S:ennett, Jervis, 
Mo Wry and Worthington, who were 
attended to the grave by the rev. 
Drs. Dfuey, Williams, and Towers, 
Dr. Garththore, Mr. Littlefear, Mr. 
William Lewis, and other refpetable 
friends. The Funeral Oration was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Rees, who, 
ikewife, on the Sunday following, 
preached the Funeral Sermon, in 
Prince’s-ftreet, from Pfalm xxxvii, 

37. Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace. 

From the curfory view we have ta- 
ken of the literary labours of Dr. Kip- 
pis, a queftion will naturally occur, 
how, in the midft of fo many engage- 
e could have time at his own 
command, and be enabled to difpatch 
much bufinefs without apparent herry 
and confufion? The anfwer to this 
wil afford a very inftructive leffon to 
al young perfons, and efpecially to 
ycung ftudents, whofe habits are not 
formed. ‘He had been accuftomed 
from his youth,’ fays Dr. Rees, * to 

early rifing ; and he thus fecured to 
himfelf a certain portion of time, du- 
ring which he was not liable to be in- 
terrupted by any foreign avocations. 
Tis habit was no lefs conducive to 
his heaith, than to the difcharge of 
his various literary and profetiional 
obligations. * * * * The natural pow- 
ers of his mind were cultivated with 


ments, 
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an affiduity and perfeverance of ap- 
plication, in which he had few fupe- 
riors and not many equals. ‘They had 
been habituated through life to regu- 
lar and conftant exercife, and had ac- 
quired Strength and vigour from wie. 
He w r hurried and diilratted 
by the variety of his literasy puriuits 5 
and though he had many engige- 
ments which required his attention, 
and w hich diverted hi ns ‘ew from the 
obje of ftudy to which he was de- 
» he never {eeine d to want time. 
Ey ory kind of bufinefs was referred to 
its proper feafun. ot a judicious ar- 
rai neement of his ftudies as well as of 
his other occupations, the number and 
variety of which he never oftentati- 
oully difplayed, and by the punctuali- 
ty of his attention to every kind of 
bufinefs in which he was employed, 

he avoided confufion; he retained on 
all occations the pofieition of himlelf ; 

and he found leifure for reading and 
writing and for all his literary avoca- 

tons, without encroaching on that 


was neve 
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time which he appropriated to his 
profefional duties and {focial con- 


nexions *.’ 

Perhaps, few perfons ever read fo 
much, and wish fuch advantage to 
themfelves and others as Dr. Kippis. 
We are affured by a very refpefable 
literary character, who had the inform- 
ation from our author himfelry, that 
he once read, for three years, at the 
rate of fixteen hours a day; and one 
of the-works which he read entirely 
through, was the General Diiouary, 
in ten volumes, folio. This, he add- 
ed, laid the foundation of his taite 
and {kill in biographical compoiition. 
What he read, he read with attention 
and diicrimination. He formed. an 
accurate > jud rment of the intrinfic va- 
‘luc of every publication, to which he 
had recourfe; and there have*been 
few works, 1 in the department of lit 
rature, in which he was aaa, 
that have iflued fiom the prefs, for 
many years, of the fpecific objects 


* Funeral Sermon, page 36, 34. 
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and real me rits of wh'ch he could nos, 
give 2 a jut and fatisfaXory account. 
The fiudies in which Dr. Kippis 
priucip excelled, were thoie of 
the clafics, the belies-iettres, and hif- 
tory ; befide thofe which were imme- 
diately connected with his praiefion t- 
He had diligently ftudied the hift ory 
or his own country, and the princi+ 
pi¢s of the Britifh conititution.. To 
thefe he was .zea'oufly attached ;° and 
thete he ably defended. Yet, as a Pro- 
teltant Diflenter, he did not entirely 
efcape the fufpic’on, in which almoit 
the whole body of Proteftant Diffenters 
was involved, of being difaffected to 
the conilitution. Nothing could be 
more unjuit than fuch a fufpic cion. He 
Was, indeed, a warm advocate of ci- 
vil and religious liberty ; and he la- 
mented, iu common with fome of the 
beit and wifeft of men, the exitence 
of certain acknowledged abufes: but 
he was no friend to that wid theory, 
and indifcriminating innovation, which 
have defolated-one of the fineit coun- 
tries in the world ; and while he wifh- 
ed for a reformation of abufes in a 
peaceable, legal, and conftitutional 
way, it was {till his opinion, that the 
Britith conititation, with all its defects 
(and what contrivance of human wii- 
dom can be perf-ct?) was admirably 
calculated to preferve rational liberty, 
and to continue productive of nat‘onal 
profperity. In a word, he was 4 
Conftitutioralf. As fuch, when he 
apprehended that certain political fo- 
cieties, with wiich he had long af- 
fociated, were going too far, he with- 
drew his name ; bat he never aban- 
doned the principles upon which his 
firft connexion with them was founded. 
The numerous encagements of Dr, 
Kippis never led him to neglect the 
itudies and duties more immediately 
appertaining to his profeflion, His 
acquaintance with the various branches 
of theolozy, and with fubjects fubfer. 
vient to his critical ftudy of the Scrip- 
tures, was yery extenfive; and, every 
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pts 3 and fome of his Hymns ond 


inferted in the New Culleciion of Hynims for Public Worhhip. 
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day, he conftantly read fome portion 
of the New Teitament in the original 
language. He was a firm believer in 
Chriftianity, upon the moft mature 


examination, and the fulleft convict-- 


ion. He had been originally brought 
up in the principles of Calvinifm ; bet 
an incident which he has recorded in 
a note to the Life of Elifha Coles, in the 
Biozraphia Britannica, led him to a- 
dopt more liberal fentiments. Coles on 
God’s Sovereignty (a work compofed 
in the higheft ‘train of Calvinifm) was 
put into his hands, when he was 14 
years old, by fome zealous friends, to 
inftruét and confirm him in the doc- 
trines it contained. The reading of it, 
however, produced a contrary effeét. 
The author ftated the objections to his 
opinions coneerning abfolute election, 
reprobation, and other paints, and en- 
deavoured to remove them ; but to our 
young ftudent the objections appeared 
itronger than the anfwers; fo that to 
Coles on God’s Sovereignty he owed 
his firft renunciation of Calvinifm. 
Toward the clofe of his life he was in- 
clined to the diftinguifhing principles 
of the modern Unitarians ; but he was 
far from embracing all the tenets a- 
dopted by fome of them ; and he dif- 
approved of their appropriating this 
appellation to themfelves ; confidering 
it as affuming and exclufive. 

As a preacher, Dr. Kippis was ra- 
tional and fcriptural, judicious and in- 
itruétive, practical and interetting, ef- 
pecially toward the clofe of his dif- 
eourfes ; and, on particular occafions, 
he was happy in blending the argu- 
mentative and pathetic. His delivery 
was natural and unaffected, and, on 
occations that required it, animated 
and impreffive. 

Dr. Kippis was not more eminent 
for his mental abilities, his literary at- 
tainments, and excellent writings, 
than he was for all the virtues that 
can adorn the Chriftian, the fcholar, 
and the gentleman. In cheerfulnefs 
and pleafantnefs of temper, im fuavity 
of manners, and in pleafing and in- 
ftructive canverfation, he was excelled 
by few. His piety originated in the 
moft honorable fentiments of the Per- 
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fections and Providence of God, whofe 
will was his inceffant ftudy, and whofe 
fervice was his coritant delight. Its 
practical influence was uniform and 
permanent, That morofenefs of tem- 
per, that melancholy afpect; and au- 
flerity of deportment, which refult 
from unworthy notions of the Supreme 
Being, and render Religion itfelf un- 
lovely, were. to him unknown. His 
were the virtues, and their happy ef- 
fects, which the apoftle enumerates 
as ‘the fruit of the Spirit—love, 
joy, peace, long-fufering, gentlenefs, 
goodnefs, faith, meeknefs, and tem- 
perance.” Thefe appeared in all his 
connexions and concerns; thefe en- 
deared him to all that had the hap- 
pinefs of his intimate acquaintance ; 
and to thefe he united inflexible inte- 
grity, and a noble independence of 
{pirit. He was united to a fenfible, 
prudent, and cheerful compauion ; 
but toward the clofe of a long and 
happy connexion, his affectionate fym- 
pathy was deeply wounded by the 
fufferings of Mrs. Kippis, who has 
been long afflicted with a diforder for 
which no relief can be found. For 
her painful fituation he felt feverely, 
and endeavoured to alleviate it by all 
the attentions of tendernefs. ‘The di- 
vine precepts of the Gofpel were the 
direftory of his conduct ; its glorious 
promifes, his fource of hope, and 
confolation, and joy. He lived not 
to himfelf alone ; but, with an ardent 
and expanfive benevolence, his con- 
ftant aim was to promote the welfare 
of others. ‘The refult to himfelf was 
that fatisfaction, which felfith purfuits 
alone can never give ; and while, in 
his own breatt, ail was tranquil and 
ferene, his happinefs muft have been 
heightened by the delightful con- 
fcioufnefs that he was beloved by all 
his friends, and that, beyond their 
circle, he vas the object of general 
efteem. In fine, during the courfe of 
a long, laborious, and ufeful life, 
perhaps no one ever more ftrongly 
verified the facred declaration, that 
‘ the ways of Wifdom are ways of 
pleafantnefs, and that all her paths 
are peace.’ L. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON DEDICATIONS. 


ITH the revival of letters, 

and the invention of printing, 
were revived many of the cuftoms of 
writing, peculiar to the ancients. A- 
mong thefe may be reckoned the prac- 
tice of dedicating books to fome per- 
fon of rank or diftinétion, which is of 
very diftant origin. It is almoit need- 
lefs, however, to remark, that the word 
deaicate is here underftood in a very 
different fenfe from that att of fo'emn 
ap ropriation which it originally im- 
plied. But it has, like many other 
words, undergone different meanings 
at different periods. "To dedicate a 
church to a particular faint, all that 
was neceffary, was to place the image 
of that faint in the molt diftinguifhed 
part of it, and to call the church by 
his, or her name. To dedicate a 
church in another fenfe, is to appro- 
priate or fet it apart for the ufe of 
public worfhip, and that a& by which 
it acquires a k'nd of proteéting fanc- 
tity 1s called covfecration. It is not, 
however, neceflary to follow the word 
dedication in all its meanings ; let it 
faffice that it is now chiefly ufed to 
fignify a prefatory addrefs to fome 
great perfonage, or efteemed friend, 
and its object is, either to procure 
patronage and emolument, or to ex- 
prefs fincere regard, or gratitude. 

It has been deemed the hizheit com- 
pliment an author can pay, and con- 
fequently the higheft a patron can ex- 
pect from men of that defcription. In 
our language, as well as in moft others, 
both of the dead and living languages, 
we have abundance of fpecimens of 
the dedicating art, but the majority, 
it muit be confeffed, are merely dif- 
ferent modes of flattery conveyed in 
the way fuppofed to be moft pleafing 
to the object. 

From many things, fays lord Kames, 
that paffed current in the world with- 
Out being generally condemned, one 
at firft view would imagine, that the 
fenie of congruity or propriety has 
fcarce any foundation in nature; and 


that it is rather an artificial refinement 
of thofe, who affect to diftinguifh them- 
felves from others. The fulfome pa- 
negyrics beftowed upon the great and 
opulent, in epifties dedicatory, and 
other fuch compofitions, would incline 
us to think fo. Did there prevail in 
the world, it will be faid, or did na- 
ture fuggeft, a tafte of what is fuita- 
ble, decent, or proper, would any 
good writer deal in fuch compofitions, 
or any jnan of fenfe receive them with- 
out difguit ? Can it be fuppofed that 
Lewis XIV, of France, wasen dued by 
nature with any fenfe of propriety, 
when, in a dramatic performance pur- 
pofely compofed for his entertainment, 
he futtered himfelf publicly, and in his 
prefence, to be ftyled the greateft 
king ever the earth produced? Thefe 
it is true are ftrong facts ; but luckily 
they do not prove the fenfe of pro- 
priety to be artificial ; they only prove, 
that the fenfe of propriety is at all times 
overpowered by pride and vanity ; 
which is no fingular cafe, for that 
fometimes is the fate even of the fenfe 
of juftice. 

It would be, perhaps, not very dif- 
ficult to excufe Lewis X!V, for liften- 
ing to tliis fulfome panegyric, without 
fuppofing, as lord Kaimes feems to do, 
that he was devoid of a fenfe of pro- 
priety, for it might appear to that 
monarch very confiftent with propriety 
that his fubjects fhould be on every 
opportunity told, and made to believe 
him the greateft king in the world. 
But this would lead us into a digreffion, 
and the purpofe ‘of this paper might 
be diverted too -far. Flattery cer- 
tainly, whether agreeable or not to 
the object, has been more or lefs the 
foundation of all dedicatory addreffes, 
and mutt continue to be fo, as long as 
the practice of dedication remains. 

Nor is the vawity altogether on the 
fide of the party thus addrefled. Many 
authors come in for an ample fhare, 
when they fancy that they are beftow- 
ing immortality on their patrons. A 
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thoufand examples of this as be 
taken from modern time Let es 
take one from more nt ages. 
Apion, a grammarian of fome cele- 
brity in his day, which was in the 
reign of ‘Tiberius, dedicated all his 
writings to different perfons, upon 
whom he imagiued he conferred -im- 
mortality, but his works were unfor- 
tunately not able to furvive the wreck 
of time, and he himielf "is only: known 
to have exilled, by being mentione 
and that not very refpeéifally, by Aulus 
Gellius, and a few other authays. 

‘The learned lfaac Caufabon was a 
writer of a very different movid. He 
had a great talent at dedications and 
prefaces. In his dedica tions 35 he prailes 
without any low fervility, and in a 
manner which appears very remoie 
from flattery ; and in his prefaces, he 
fhows the defign of his work and its 
advantages without oftentation, and 
with an air of modeity. His dedica- 
tion of Polybius to Henry 1V, is efteem- 
ed 2 maiter-piece of the kind. 

Farnaby, the critic, wrote many 
dedications, but he obferves that t icy 
were not in much repute in his time. 
As it happened, fays he, to the anci- 
enis, who ufed to undertake nothing 
without confulting the fight of birds, 
that thoagh this cuflom went out of 
fathion at weddin ngs, yet, according to 

Valerius Maximus, they invi ited the 
aufpices to their weddings, | ke: ping 
up, at leaft in name, fome remains 0; 
the ancient cufiom; fo it is with us, 
who labour under this incurable itch 
of writing ; though the authority and 
generoiity of patrons be out of date, 
yet we are ambitious to put our works, 
which will foon perit, under the pa- 
tronage or fome noble perfon. 

‘Lhere is a whimiical flory of one 
Rangouze, a French author in the 
veign of Lewis XIV, whowas a naed 
dedicator, and gained fixteen hundred 
piiteles within eight months by that 
tixde. He made a collection of letters, 
watch he printed without numbering 
er paging them. The bookbinder, 
by this means, put that which the 
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author thought proper firit, and by 
this mancuvre, all the perfons to 
whom the author prefented his book, 
feeing their names at the head, thought 
themfeives highly honoured. Made- 
moiiecile de Scuderi, cbhferves on this 
Rory, that Rangouze muft have been 
as fond of dedicating, as a certain 

lian phyfician was, who having 
written upon Hippocrates’ Aphorifms, 
dedicated each book of his Commen- 
taries to one of his friends, and the 
index toanother. Rangouze’s ietters 
were brief elogiums of the perfons to 
whom they were addreffed; fpecify- 
ing their moft valuable qualities and 


memorable actions, and a profufion of 


compliments, which he varied ‘vith 
coniiderabie art. 

But to come nearer home, in giv- 
ing {pecimens of oddities. Wodrow, 
a voluminous hitorian, who wrote the 
Hiftory of the Church of Scotland from 
the Reftdration to the Revolutien, a 
period of great calamity there, in his 
dedication to George [, ufes thefe 
words: © We know not whch molt 
to admire, your extenfive and paternal 
goodnefs to your fubjects, or your 
mildne {fs to your en emies, which, to 
their lafting thame, is not able to re- 
claim them: but my mean pen is, at 

eft, every way below this noble fub- 
ject, and of late is fo élunted with the 
melancholy matter of the following bif- 
tory, and our miferies under precedi: ng 
reigns, that it is perfed/y unfit to enter 
upen the bleflings of your majefty’s 
government.’ [his is certainly meant 


for 2 ri compli ment, but to what clafs of 


compliments it belongs, is not eafy to 
afcertain. 

It is with regret we obferve the ex- 
cefiive adulation of the greater part of 
dedicatiows, in the end of the laft and 
beginning of the prefent century, and 
that in works, which in every other 
refpect are entitled to the greateft re- 
{pect. The dedications to the feveral 
volumes of the Spectators are models 
of coarfe flattery, and yet one, at 
leait, of the authors of that excellent 


work, had a proper idea ef the value 
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of this fpecies of writing, as appears 
by No. 188, to which the reader is 
referred. Dramatic writers were, of 
all others, moit abfurdly addiéted to the 
groffet and moft fulfome flattery. 
One regrets to confider Dryden as an 
abominable offender in this way. 

To a nobleman, whom he never {faw, 
he fays : 

«1 could not anfwer it tothe world, 
nor to my confcience, if I gave not 
your lordihip my teftimony of your 
being the bef bufband now living. 
You, my lord, though it is not my 
happinefs zo dncaw you, may ftand afide 
with the fmall remainders of the Eng- 
lith Nobility, truly fuch,’ &c. &c. It 
might have been thougut that Dryden’s 
conicience would have been fomewhat 
more ferupulous in determining vpon 
a point, on which very few hufbands 
ought then ‘elves to be allowed to de- 
cide. 

But Colley Cibber is ot behind- 
hand : 

‘ Taffure your grace, this dedicatior 
is the roful. of a profound acknow- 
Jedgment, an artlef; inclination, proud- 
ly glad, anc. grateful: and if ever the 
influence of your grace’s more fhining 
qualities fheald perfuade me to at- 
tempt a traged , I fhall then borrow 
all the ornamental ~irtues from your 
greatnefs of Lirth, fweetnefs of temper, 
fiowing from the ixed and native 
princisles of ccurage 2 ad Aenour, beau- 
ties, chat ' referve for a further op- 
portunity of exprefiing my zeal and 
gratitude.’ 

Mrs. Centlivre, who, knowing her- 
felf, thought tho knew that ilattery, 
ever 10 clumfily laid on, may yet be 
ple: fing, addrefies her patron as fol- 
lows: 

« The protection of the moft diftin- 
guifhed, produces a kind of i/piration 
much fuperior to that which the hea- 
thenifh poets pretend: | to derive from 
their fictitious Apollo: my ambition 
is toaddrefs one of my weak perform- 
ances to your lordfhip, who are juftly 
allowed, by univerfal confent, to be the 
$f jndge of all Kinds of writing. I 


gt 


was, indeed, at firft deterred from my 
defign, by a thought, that it might 
be acccunted unpardonable rudenefs to 
obtrude a trific of this naiure fo a per- 
fon, whofe fublime wifilom moderates 
the council, which, at this critical 
junéture, over-rules the fate of ail 
Europe.’ 

One more fpecimen of the fulfome, 
and we have done. 

‘ Nature and fortune were certainly 
in league, when your grace were 
born ; and as the firft teok care to 
give you beauty enouch to enflave the 
hearts of all the werld, fo the other 
refolved to do its merit juftice, that 
none but a monarch, fit to rule the 
world, fhould ever poffefs it, and in 
it, he had an empire.’ 

This production is from the pen of 
Otway, and was addrefied to the 
duchefs of Portfmouth, a notorious 
proftitute. —-'To thefe examples, many 
more might be added. But the quef- 
tion is, whether, notwithitanding this 
grofs abufe of the practice of dedica- 
tion, it may not yet be ufed in a man- 
ner highly honourable both to the de- 
dicator and the patron? ‘This queftion, 
I humbly think, may be anfwered in 
the afirmative, and fo much more wife 
are authors in this refpect, that a ful- 
fome dedication is but rarely feen 
from the pen of a man of genius, and 
when icen, is univerfally fcouted, as 
a rerverfion of talents, and a criminal 
m.Japplication of praife. It is perhaps 
a misfortune that there is but one lan- 
guage for all men, for the hypocrite 
as well as the fincere; but an author, 
honeilly impreiled with the contempla- 
tion of virtue, wiil feldom be tempted 
to go beyond the bounds fet to the 
prauie of human beings, or go fuch 
lengths as to incur the fufpicion of 
being actuated more by the hope of 
intereit than the love of truth A 
well-written dedication is an elegant 
teftimony cf refpect. It is a graceful 
bow at entering into literary iife, and 
no man can be blamed for willing to 
be feen in good company. 

The mott elegant dedicator of our 
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times was, I think, beyond all com- 
parifon, the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon. 
No man difdained fervility to the great, 
more than he, yet when he pleafes to 
compliment, there is a graceful dig- 
nity reflected and refle&ting mutually, 
which has been rarely imitated, and 
probably cannot be excelled. He 
wrote a great many dedications to 
different works which were not his 
own, but he always fhews that he 
knew the patron. I hall felect a very 
few {pecimens, which, in my opinion, 
are matchlefs. The firft fhail be the 
dedication he wrote for Dr. James’ 
Medicinal Dictionary, addrefled to Dr. 
Mead. 
‘ Sir, 

* That the Medicinal Dictionary 
is dedicated to you, is to be imputed 
only to your reputation for fuperior 
fkill in thofe fciences, which i have 
endeavoured to explain and facilitate ; 
and you are, therefore, to confider 
this addrefs, if it be agreeable to you, 
as one of the rewards of merit; and, 
if otherwife, as one of the inconveni- 
encies Of eminence. However you 
fhall receive it, my defign cannot be 
diiappointed ; becaufe this public ap- 
peal t> your judgment will fhow that 
1 do not found my hopes of approbation 
upon the ignorance of my readers, and 
that I fear his cenfure lea‘t, whofe 
knowledge is moit extenfive,’ 

The doctor told his biographer, that 
“he beiteved he had ded:cated to all 
the royal family round,’ and it was 
indifferent to him what was the fubject 
of the work dedicated, provided it 
were innocent. Some of thefe are 
printed in his life, or in his works. 
The following has efcaped the noiice 
of. ail his biographers. I fix it upon 
him from internal evidence : the turn 
of thought will be found exaétly cor- 
refponding with that with which this 
Paper. concludes. This is addrefied to 

ing, a id is prefixed to Gwynn’s 
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¢ Sir, 

* The patronage of works, which 
have a tendency toward advancing 
ihe happinefs of mankind, naturally 
belongs to great princes ; and public 
good, in which public elegance 1s com- 
prized, has ever been the object of 
your majefty’s regard,’ &c. 

But the following is equal, if not 
faperior to any of his dedications ; it is 
prefixed to the Works of Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, bifhop of Rechelter. 

To tHe Kine. 

¢ Sir, 

* T prefume to lay before your ma- 
jelly, the lait labours of a learned 
bithop, who died in the toils and du- 
ties of his calling. He is now beyond 
the reach of all earthly honours and 
rewards ; and only the hope of incit- 
ing others to imitate him, makes it 
now fit to be remembered, that he 
enjoyed in his life the favour of your 
majeity. 

‘The tumultuary life of princes 
feldom permits them to ‘urvey the 
wide extent of national intereft, with- 
out lofing fight of private merit; to 
exhibit qualities which may be imi- 
tated by the higheft and the humbleit 
of mankind ; and to be at once amia- 
“ and great. 

Such chara&ers, if now and then 
ais appear in hiftory, are contem- 
plate d with admiration. May it be the 
ambition of all your fubjeéts, to make 
hafte with their tribute of reverence : 
and as pofterity may learn from your 
majefty how kings fhould live, may 
they learn, likewite, from your peo- 
ple, how they thould be honoured— 
lam, &c.’ 

To this fele€tion, it would be im- 
proper not to add the modeft and ele- 
gant dedications to the firft five vo- 
lumes of the Biographia Britannica, 
written by the late Dr. Kippis, but the 
length to which this article has al- 
ready extended, leaves me roum only 
to point them out. i 
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Interefling Particulars of the GoVERNMENT and prefent State of Ruffia. 
Concluded from Page 56. 


IN attem apt ng to change the in- 
ftitutionus and manners and ipirit of a 
nation—at leaft of fuch a ‘eaten as 
Ruffia — the only way you can proceed 
with fafety, or with a certainty of ac- 
complifhing your end, is to proceed 
with extreme caution; to advance to- 
ward your object ilowly ; and to un- 
dermine gradually the prejudices and 
habits which length of time has con- 
fecrated in the minds of the people. 
The nation mu(ft.be made to with for 
a reformation before they will accept 
of one. Every one knows the re- 
luctance with which the p!ans of Peter 
the great for the civilization and im- 
provement of the people were received 
by the nation. Had Peter's genius 
been lefs fublime and impofing, or 
had his people been more clofely united 
by a free communication, and a know - 
ledge of the national temper, this great 
legifla: or might have been known to 
the hiftorian only as filling up a blank 
in the barren annals of defpotiim, or 
at beft as a prince who perithed in the 
rafh though generous attempt to over- 
come nature, and imprefs the polith 
of civilization on the ba: ‘barous man- 
ners of a favage people. The a:tempt 
which the emprefs Elifabeth made to 
introduce a more regular adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, and a better fyftem of 
juritprudence, was not more favour. 
ably received. Clamorous complaints 
were fet up in all quarters by thole 
interefted in the continuation of old 
abufes ; and eagerly re-choed by thoie 
who were the dupes of a blind attach- 
ment to ancient uf. ages, and who had 
neither common fenfe to ize the ten- 
dency of the propofed laws, nor foirit 
to fecl the oppreflive nature of taofe 
that were to be abrogated. ‘ If they 
will not confent to receive good laws,’ 
faid Elifabeth, ‘they mutt be allowed 
to feel the weight of their bad ones ;? 
and the attempt was laid afide. 

When I have ftated iuch fads as 
thefe in converfation, and {till heard 





the trumpet of reformation founded 
by the advocates for™ great and imme- 
diate alteration ; it has always brought 
to my mind the fanciful experiment 
which divines have imagined — of fup- 
poting a bad man to have gained ad- 
miilion into heaven, and there depiét- 
ing the uncouth appearance he would 
make aniong beings for whofe fociety 
he is not prepared. I imagine that 
Ruflia would make jut fuch an awk- 
ward figure among nat‘ons, were its 
preient government made as perfect 
as a republican could wifh it. What 
has fometimes happened with regard 
to ind:viduals, mizht, in this cafe, he 
found verified of the nation. I have 
known a Ruffian foldier, who has fo- 
licited a d'fcharge with much anxiety 
and verfeverance, return to his old 
commander a few months after he had 
obtained his long wifhed-for liberty, 
and beg to be again taken into the 
fervice ; becaufe he did not know how 
to live as his own maiter. J think 
the nation would be as incapable of 
fhaking off at once its old pre- 
judices, as this foldier was; and as 
unfit for relishing the blefings of 
freedom. ‘Too many are interefted, 
or fancy themfelves interefted, in the 
continuation of the exiiting abufes, to 
allow them to be remedied without 
oppofition. ‘The reclamation of fuch 
men, coinciding with vulgar notions, 
would unavoidably excite general dif- 
content. ‘I'he nation is not fufliciently 
enlightened to judge of the motives 
from which alterations in the form of 
government are introduced, or ef thote 
trom which they would be oppoied, 
In fuch a ciipute, the party whofe 
arguments were ‘addreffed to the na- 
tional prejudices would be fure to have 
the advantage over his antagoniit. 
But though it be vers unlikely that 
Ruffia is to obtain a ditt ‘agutihed rank 
among nations, cither for the mildnefs 


of its government or the civilization 


Qf its inhabitants; the nation is cer- 
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tainly in a progreilive ftate of im- 
provement, in both refpects. for the 
honour of royalty I muft add, that the 
progrefs is entirely owing to the ex- 
ertions of the fovereign power. If 
we were to compare in this refpeét the 
fovereigns of Rutflia, from the acceflion 
of Peter the firit to the prefent time, 
with the princes of any other country 
in Europe for an equal length of time 
and at a period when the nation was 
equaily unenlightened with the Rufli- 
ans; Peter and his fucceflors would, 
J am perfyaded, gain much by the 
comparifon. Even in England, na- 
tional improvements have {cldom had 
their origin in the fovereign power. 
The fpirit of the people has generally 
led the way ; and the court has only 
had the merit of following. In many 
cafes it has been reloctantly dragged 
along, and forced to fanétion im- 
provements which it could no longer 
retard. 
But in Rufia this progrefs has been 
completely reverfed. Ax the acceflion 
of Peter the firft to the throne, the 
nation was funk into the groffeft ig- 
norance and barbarity. Peter and rs 1S 
fucceffors have had not only t to fet the 
example of civil-zation, but a'fo to 
compel their fubjects to follow it. 
The nation, fancyine itfelf, accord- 
ing to the abjurd : pride of barbarifm, 
the firft people on aarth in regard to 
every wleful accompl:fhment, has not 
admitted, without the utmoft reluct- 
ance, the improvements that have been 
enforced by the fovereign power. 
The foreigners who have beea em; 
ployed to inflruct the people, have 
met with every difcouragement from 








the nation, that ig.orance and pride 
and prejudice could throw in their 


And the natives have gencral! y 
fucceeded in ni tking the fituation of 
thefe men tafh ciently irkfome. 
the Enelith olficx rs Who have entered 
into this fervice, I have not found an 
individual who has not had caufe to 
regret that ever he had flattered him- 
dreams of greatnels in 
Admiral fir Samuel Greig 
His 
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integrity was above fufpicion. His 
abilities in his profefiion were not dif~ 
puted ; and he poffefied the friend- 
thip of many of the principal men of 
the empire. Yet was his fituation 
rendered extremeiy difagreeable, from 
the national jealoufy of foreigners, 
and the fretful oppofition of men who 
would not be inttructed, becaufe they 
were not convinced that they nezded 
to learn. ‘I am forry you have fo 
many enemies,’ faid the emprefs to 
him on one occafion, ‘but I know the 
reafon of it; an xd you may depend on 
my) protectic a3] 

‘The culonifts, whom the prefent 
emprefs invited to cultivate the watie 
lands belonging to the crown, and in- 
ftruct the natives in the different ope- 
rations of hufbandry, met with a fill 
worfe reception. The imperial orders 
in their favour'were, it 1s true, ful- 
filled according to the letter of the 
ftatute. Each family received horfes 
and cows, and. inftruments of huf- 
bandry, and provifions, according to 
the terms of the agreement. But the 
horfes and cows were either old and 
ufelefS, or elfe fo wild anJ untra&t- 
able, that a great part of them made 
their efcape into the woods. ‘The 
utenfils were the worft and the cheapeit 
that could be procured ; and the pro-~ 
vilions were for the moft part fo much 
damaged as to be unfit for ule. The 
unhappy colenifts were reduced, by 
thefe iniquitous and inhuman arts, to 
extreme mifery. Many of them died 
of hun gers and not a few, finding 
their fituation infupportable and hope- 
lefs, put an end to their own lives. 
In the mean time the principal authors 
of thefe abufes, Mr. Betikoi and Mr. 
Ratiky, were continually boafting of 
their fervices, and prefenting accounts 
of excellent horfes, and cows, and 
carts, and provifions which they were 
furnifhing ; and comp limenting their 
fovereign on the happy confequences 
which mutt follow from her benevo- 
lent plans for the improvement of the 
country, and receiving great fums 
from the treafury for the behoof of the 
colonits, befide crofes and ribbands 
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and gratuities for their own fervices. -Even learning has made fome pro- 


The infignificance of thefe men might 
have claiied them with the multitude 
of knaves whofe names are forgotten 
when their vices have ceafed to be 
troublefome, did not the nature of 
their crimes drag them from the ob- 
livion to which they feemed deitined, 
and hold them up to more than com- 
mon deteftation. 

Almoft every plan that has been 
adopted for the improvement of the 
country has met with a fimilar oppoii- 
tion. The artifts who were a few 
years ago invited over from Britain to 
put the iron works on a better footing, 
found themfelves haraffed with fo 
many impofitions, and fubjeSted to fo 
many mortifications, that aloft all of 
them have already refigned their places. 
At Petrazavedtky, where they were 
chiefly ftationed, only two have re- 
mained. In all probability, their for- 
bearance will foon alfo be exhautted. 

It has fe\dom happened that the fo- 
vereigns of Ruffia have found fervants 
fuficiently enlightened to fee the uti- 
lity of their plans of improvement, 
and at the fame time fufficient!y honett 
to co-operate, with good faith, in 
carrying them into effect. ‘I'he men 
who have been employed for this pur- 
pole have either failed in their duty 
from national prejudice, becaufe they 
did not with the objeéts entrufted to 
their care to fucceed,-or they have 
employed the confidence repofed in 
them, difhonettly, to fatisfy thetr own 
avarice. Catharine the fecond has 
found many a Betfkoi and Rutfky to 
make her plans of improvement fail 
of the effect they Siould have pro- 
duced. 

Yet, with al] thefe cbftructions, 
Ruffia has certainly made very con- 
fiderable progrefs in improvement 
ince the era of Peter the great. Ma- 
nufadures of almoft every kind have 
bcen brought to much greater per- 
feGtion, and are carried on upon a 
much more extenfive feale. Mott of 
the ufeful as well as many ornamental 

rts have made great advances. Com- 
merce has been greatly extended. 


grefs. It is now no uncominon thing 
to meet with flaves who can both read 
and write; wherezs, in the days of 
Peter the great, fo uncommon were 
thefe accomplifhments, that even 

rince Menzikoff, Peter’s great t2- 
vourite, and who afterward ruled the 
empire under the nominal reign vf 
Catharine the firft, was all his life- 
time unacquainted with both. ‘Lhe 
prefles of Peterfburg and Mofcow 
have furnifhed the nation with a con- 
fiderable variety of books in the Ruf- 
fian language. Moft of them are in- 
deed only tanflations from other au- 
thors, chiefly Englifh and French, but 
Ruffia alic furnithes fome original 
writers. 

‘Thefe circumtlances, while they ar- 
dently mark the progreilive improve- 
ment of the nation, lead us to con- 
clude that the prejudices which have 
fo long counteracted the attempts of 
the fovereigns of Ruffia to raife their 
fubjeéis out of their ancient ftate of 
barbarifm and degradation, will gra- 
dually difappear.- The Ruffians will 
acquire jufter notions of the national 
ft; they will become fenfible of 
their own deficienciss; they will de- 
ferve a better fyitem of government 
by feeling that they ftand in need of 
it. 

I am confirmed in thefe anticipa- 
tions, when I confider that the Ruf- 
fian government has become much 
milder in its execution than it was in 
former times. The adminiftration of 
Eiifabeth was confiderably more leni- 
ent than that of Peter the great; of 
Menzikoff, under Catharine the firft ; 
or of Biron, under the emprefs Anne. 
Elifabeth was not naturally cruel. She 
even affected the praife of clemency. 
Yet at the acceflion of Peter the third 
to the throne, feventeen thoufand per- 
fons are faid to have been reftored, 
from banifhment or imprifonment, to 
their liberty. Many of theie had been 
guilty of no other crime than that of 
being the relations or dependants of 
thofe-perfons of diftinction who had 
been facriiiced to court intrigues. For, 
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even in the reign of Elifabeth, it con- 
tinued to be too much the practice, to 
involve in the ruin of any great man 
who had become obnoxious to the 
court, every perfon who was {uppole 
to be particularly attachéd to his for- 
tunes. 

During the reign of the 
emprefs t is abiurd fpecies cf tyranny 
has never been admitted. In general 
the aduzinillration of Catharine the 
fecond has been milder than that of her 
immediate predeceffor. It has exhi- 
bited very few firiking inflances of 
feverity. ‘Thofe miferable beings with 

whom the mines of Sib eria are fil 
amply tupplied, coniiit almoit entirely 
of the refute of the people, who have 
been condemned by the ordinary courie 
of law, and whote fate court intrigues 
could not have influenced. ‘That ipe- 
cies of offenders whom the jealoufy of 
— r fovereigns would have pu- 
hed with the utmoft ri igour, | mean 
ak who were fufpected to be d:f- 
afie&ted to the intereft of the ruling 
party at court, have not generally met 
with a feverer punifhment than that of 
bein per mitted to travel into forcign 
countrics, during 
years, for theirimprovement.  Elifa- 
beth, to gratify the fpleen of her fa- 
vourites for the time, banifhed to Si- 
beria, Lefloc, whofe talents and ac- 
ivity had been the principal means of 
railing her to teers throne, and that 
after the had given him the ftrongeft 
aflurances, con fs rmed by a felemn oath, 
that fhe would never liften to the in- 
finuation of his enemies acainft him. 
Catharine the fecond, after her eleva- 
tion to the throne, allowed the countefs 
Elifabeth Vorontzoff to live unmoleft- 
ed, althouvh this woman had been 
the fivourite miilrefs of Peter the 
third, on whofe account he had form- 
ed thole refoiutions againft his wife 
which brought on the revolution in 
1702. 


‘ 


Vi ith 


nrefent 


and in 
the maxims of 
Rufiian sowelaa ons, fhe continued 
count Munich in ail his offices and 
appolutments, although he had been 


equal magnanimity, 
equal oppofi: ion to 
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the moft zealous of Peter’s adherents, 
and had been prevented only by his 
matter’s pufillanimity from precipitat- 
ing her from the tarone to which fhe 
was railed. 

The fame fpirit of moderation has 
di ‘inguithed the courfe of her reign. 
Under former fovereigns, the difmiffal 
ofa favourite or minifler from his of- 
fice was generally the prelude to fend- 
ing him to Siberia. ‘The prefent em- 
pi sels has feldom changed her fervaats 3 
and thofe ot them who have been dif- 
miffed, have been ailowed to retire 
hon uratly, and live in peace. Al- 
though her plan of forming a new code 
of laws has not been carried into ef- 

fe&, fhe has eftablifhed many parti- 
cular ftatutes, ahd adopted many re- 
gulati ions heeirable to an equal dif. 
tribution cf juftice. In the emanci- 
pation of the peafants on the crown 
lands, fhe has fet an example which, 
it is to be hoped, many of the Ruffian 
entlemen will foon follow. <A few 
of them have already been in part her 
imitators in this refpect 5 and as the 
good effects of this I.beral policy be- 
come apparet, it is not to be doubted 
but o- it will be more generally 
adopted. 

Daring the prefent reign the public 
has been ‘torally unaccuitomed to fuch 
fhecking examples of barbarity as wer 
often prefented to them in Sictiine 
times. The natural con fequence of this 
circumftance, taken in connection with 
the increaied diffufion of knowledge, 
has been, that the national fpirit has 
acquired a certain degree of inde- 
pendence which it did not before pof- 
fefs. Abfolute fubmiffion to the will 
of their fuperiors, though fill a very 
prevalent principle , is not now the 
ruling principle which actuates the 
fabjests of this empire. Were Peter 
the great to rite from the tomb, and 
feize his former fceptre, his courtiers 
and officers would not fubmit to be 
publicly beaten by him without refift- 
ance ; nor durft he attempt to exerciie 
on the mof defpicable fet of men in 
the empire tho/e atrocities with which 
he formerly extinguithed the Strelgi. 
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Although therefore much remains 
to be done, in order that the govern- 
ment of this country may be eftablithed 
on liberal and equal principles. yet 
confiderable approaches have been 


GAIN, 


HE defire of gain is a paffion fo 

univerfal in, ali nations, and has 
been fo in all ages, that it may be 
doubted whether the avaricicus may not 
appeal to a principle of nature, in ex- 
cule for their continual efforts at ac- 
cumulation. This paffion, like many 
others, no doubt follows the cuftom of 
the age and nation in which it is 
cherifhed, and will be more obvious 
in a commercial country, than in one 
where the wealth is hereditary in the 
families of a few, and capable of no 
great increafe. Befide, there isa re- 


markable difference between a mifer 
of ancient, and one of modern times. 
The fecurity afforded to the latter, by 
the funding fyitem, conftitutes this 


difference. A modern mifer may re- 
main in a fate of torpor for years, 
while his wealth is accumulating of 
itfelf, merely by the regular progrefs 
of intereft. 

When we fay that a man has a paf- 
fion for money, we mean to reproach 
him, becaufe this expreflion, accord- 
ing to common ufe, implies afi im- 
moderaté detire of gain; but in its 
literal meaning it conveys no reproach, 
at leaft none in which all mankind do 
not fhare; for the paflion for gain, 
properly moderated, is one of the 
chief links of fociety, binds men to- 
gether in a community, and affords 
not only the pleafures, but {fpreads over 
an extended iurface, thofe comforts 
which are neceflary to happinefs and 
virtue. <A flate of poverty, however, 
cried up by poets, is by no means a 
defireable itate, and that it is not fo 
appears from the circumftance that it 
is a ftate from which every man wiles 
to efcape. No blame can reft with 
any man who does fo, provided he 
p2ys as much attention to difcriminate 
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made to this object. The adminiftra- 
tion of Catharine is as different from 
that of her predeceffors, as it is from 
that of our own government under 
George the third. 


THE UNIVERSAL PASSION. 


Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. 


Hor. 


the means, as to attain the end, pro- 
vided he invades no man’s property, 
and {facrifices no acknowledged princi« 
le. 

The great queftion, which has been 
long agitated, and, notwithftanding 
the many opinions given, ftill remaius 
undecided on this fubje&, may be com- 
prifed in thefe three words, what is 
enough? A friend of mine defines 
enough to be ‘fomething more than 2 
man has ;’ but if we look round the 
world among the monied men, we 
fhall, in moft inftances be tempted to 
think that ‘a great deal lefs,’ than 
many men have, is excugh, Another 
acquaintance, an old humourift, ufed to 
fay, that a man who had acquired 
100,000]. in trade, ought to be hang 
ed; thinking it impoffib'e that this 
could be done, in the fhort fpace of 
one life, without the ufe of difhonett 
means: an opinion which I fhall leave 
to the confideration of my readers, 

To me it appears that no bounds 
ought to be fet to the acquifition of 
riches Aonefily, and that no definition 
of enough ought to be applied to a 
man who purfues his fortune, in the 
true {pirit of fair and liberal trade; 
and this, becaufe we fhall find that 
fuch a man, knowing the value of 
riches from the difliculties he has had 
to encounter in the acquifition, will 
rarely make an improper ufe of them, 
and upon the proper ule of riches, 
very much of the happinefs of fociety, 
as fociety is at prefent conftituted, 
muft depend. 

It mutt, neverthelefs, be allowed, 
that money is the root of all evi!, and 
that, whatever good ufes fome men 
may put it to, we can trace moft of 
the crimes of fociety to it. It feems, 
indeed, to have been appointed by 

N 
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Providence as the grand te mptation 
to which ali men, at one or other pe- 

riod of kife, are expofed. It ferves 
to try their patience, their refolution, 

id their virtue. It is the criterion 
by which we meafure the contented 
mind, and it divides mankind into two 
kinds, the good and the bad; we fre- 
bo 5. have no other {Way of eili- 

g a man’s character, + by 
“ae ating his wealth, the ufe he ap- 
plies it to, and the means by other he 
has acquired it. Thefe circumftances 
enter fo largely into the comrofition 
of human character, that if we are 
ignorant of them, we know but little. 
‘Lhe difference between the generofity 
of a good anda bad man conftitutes a 
virtue or a vice; and we never tho- 
roughly and fincerely admire {plen- 
dour, pomp and equipage, until we 
have learned fomewhat of the means 
by which they have been acquired. 
The difference between him who robs 
the public in his coznting-houfe, and 

an individual on the 

fimplv this, that the 
former is the worit character of the 
two. 

‘That men fhould be defirous of 
Wealth, arifes from various caufes. 
"The firft, moft natural and moft lauda- 
bie motive, is to obtain the necefaries 
of lite ; thole acquired, the comforts, 
and fome of the pleafures of fociety, 
are objes of detire, and rot impro- 
perly. Having reached this part of 
our pr rogress, all beyond becomes dan- 
gerous, dark, and antrodden pores 
and altho ugh we never ought to lofe 
fight of an honcit principle, we cannot 
help fpeculating upon the fuperiority, 
the conimand, the reipect, which flow 
from great i we cannot help 
looking at the fplendid carriage, and 
taking a peep at the vait mantion, and 
extenive park of our neighbour, and 
iaving, “Who mace us to differ? 


cangerous Ccontem} plation. 
al 


him who robs 


hich 
hgn 


way, 1s 


This is a 
]f it is purfued, it may lead to fatal 
errors; if it is it often leaves 
fources of iesloufy, diffatis faction, and 
envy, which break in upon the e enjoy- 
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Notwithitancine the prevalence of 
the paflion for gain, it is I think a- 
mong the moft pleafing reflections a 
man can make, that the majority of 
mankind are content with their humble 
lot; that though born with like paf- 
fions and affections with their fellow - 
creatures, they confign themfelves to 
occupations, in the purfuit cf which, by 
the utmoft induftry, it is morally im- 
pofible to attain riches, or diftinétior’. 
This confideration appears to me fo 
truly confoling to a benevolent min@, 
that we ought to forgive much of the 
folly and w vickednels of mankind, and 
fix our contemplations on this bright 
fide of human nature. In almoft al? 
handicraft employments, how many 
thoufands are there who can never at- 
tain, and never dream of attaining to 
be matters and proprietors ! ! Look at 
the m'llions who have in all ages beet 
contented with the lot of labourers 
and fervants ; — them may be 
the indelent and the worthlefs, but the 
majority, the great mafs, are honeft, 
induftrious, temperate. Of thefe, 
how many confign themfelves to oc- 
cupations of the moft pernicious and 
hurtful kind, how many earn their 
brezd by the mott filthy employments; 
how many are buried in the mines, 
how many exrofe themfelves to the 
dangers of the ocean, to the viciffi- 
tudes of war, to the almoft certainty 
that a great propor tion will be vi¢ 
and to the chanee that thcfe who e- 
fcape death in baitle, may find it in a 
tempeftucus fea. The emoluments al 
thele clafles of men become entitled 
to, cannot well be called riches ; they 
are adequate, and jult adequate, to pro- 
cure the neceflaries, and a few of the 
comforts of life, and while they re- 
main fo, we feldom hear the language 
of complaining, or the murmurs of 
difcontent. 

Does it not appear from thefe con- 
fiderations, that inequality is not only 
the agppranen lot of man, but that he 
is naturally difpofed to perpetuate fuch 
an order of things? It appears a ab{c- 
lutely inconeeivabl: to a man living in 
how fo many human beings 
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ean confent to fituations, in the beft 
of which: he would feel himfelf mifera- 
ble, and from the frequent inftances 
ef defpair and madnefs, which aifai 
thofe who have experienced great re- 
verfes of fortune, we fee that fuch an 
cpinion is not without foundation. 
Perhaps—for a conjecture may be 
pardoned on this fubject, that is in its 
nature liable to fo much fpeculation — 
perhaps Providence may have im- 
planted io the hearts of the majority 
ef mankind, (and thofe I have been 
fpeaking of, are the majority) fuch 
an inftinétive knowiedge of the evils 
and temptations to which the rich are 
fubject, as to create that contentment 
which we find in the humble walks of 
life. And this inftin& may be eafily 
improved by experience, into a more 
perfect knowledge of thefe important 
facts ftated by an eloquent writer, 
that * of the various arts by which 
riches may be obtained, the greater 
part are at the firft view irreconcileable 
with the laws of virtue; fome are 
openly flagitious, and prattifed not 
only in negle&, but in defiance of 
faith and juitice ; and the reft are on 
every fide fo entangled with dubious 
tendencies, and fo befet with perpetual 
temptations, that very few, even of 
thofe who are not yet abandoned, are 
able to preferve their innocence.’ it 
may, therefore, be confidered as a 
peculiar mark of the favour of hea- 
ven, when a man feels in his mind no 
inordinate defire after riches, no jea- 
loufy of thofe who have been more 
fucceisful, and none of thole weak- 
neffes by which men are betrayed into 
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every degree of infamy to procure 
that which they know not how to ufe, 
and of which the only proper ufe 
would be to expend it in atts of retri- 
bution and repentance. 

Among the other evils, which riches 
improperly acquired, and improperly 
ufed, have created, may be reckoned 
that increafing want of confidence be- 
tween man and man, which threatens 
to poifon the fource of all our focial 
enjoyments. And this, too, we fhall 
find, is mo& predominant where the 
paffion of gain has been moft fucceff- 
ful, which is another argument to 
convince us of the fuperior felicity of 
thofe, who have not known the fweets 
of fuccefsful avarice. ‘This is fo ably 
exprefled by the author I have already 
quoted, that I -fhail conclude this pa- 
per with the fentiment exprefléd in 
his forcible language. 

‘ If we ccalider the prefent ftate of 
the world, it will be found, that all 
confidence is loft amorg mankind, 
that no man ventures to at}, where 
money can be endengered upon the 
faith of another. It is impoffible to 
fee the long ferolis in which every 
contraét is included, with all their ap- 
pendages of feals and _ atteftations, 
without wondering at the depravity of 
thofe beings, who mut! be reftrained 
from violation of promife by fuch 
formal and public evidences, and pre- 
cluded from equivocation and fubter- 
fuge by iuch pundtilious minutenefs. 
Among all the fatires to which folly 
and wickednefs have given cccafion, 
none is equally fevere with a bond or 
a fetilement *. c. ey 


Minutes of AGRICULTURE, from the Reports of the Agricultural 
Board: Continued from Page 24. 


Essex. 
By Mefits. Grices, of Hill Houfe. 


Incl-fures.—The inclofures, which 
from time immemorial have almoft 
univerfally prevailed, make Eflex 
greatly preferable to fome of the 


neighbouring counties; here every 
man enjoys his own the year round, 
and accommodates his courfe of huf- 
bandry to the nature, fize, and other 
cafuai circumftances of his farm; if 
his land is calculated for grazing, he 
can lay it down at his pleaiure; or if 
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he is unfortunate in a bad feafon, 
mifies a plant, or has it deftroyed by 
the worm, flug, or any other acci- 
dent, he is at liberty to plough it up, 
and fow it again with fome different 
corn, or to alter the rotation of crops 
as beft fuits his convenience ; his ditches 
carry off the water from his land, and 
the thick edges of white thorn, which 
grow upon the banks raifed by what is 
thrown out of them, ferve to thelter 
his ftock from the florms of winter, 
as well as to protect his corn from the 
intrufion of cattle; and by dividing 
his land into diftiné parcels, enable 
him to fupport twice the quantity of 
flock he could otherwife do; advan- 
tages an open country can never enjoy. 
Caiecaer, Teazxel, and Carraw: ay.— 
As Effex is fingular in the produétion 
of a kind of treble crop, confiiling of 
coriander, teazel, and carraway, 2 
paiticular mention of it may be ac- 
ceptal ble to the pubiic. The feeds of 
riefe feveral plants are fown together, 
very early in the fpring, upon a itrong 
old ley, once ploughed ; and gene- 
ally yield very contiderabie returns ; 
a ufual mode is, for a fubfantial 
firmer to take in a fort of partner, in 
thi fpeci es of hufbandry, who is in 
an inferior firvation, and will give up 
his t me to the h cing and managing 
of it: the agreemertis that the farmer 
fupplics the land, plougiss it, and pays 


all parith and other ufua: charges inci- 
dent to land, and the labourer fows 
it, keeps it clean by frequent hovings, 
cuts, threfhes, and make: it ready for 
market: pas then the produce is 
equally divided: this connection laits 
three years, and ipmetimes longer. 
In the firft, the feveral feeds com. up; 
aad, when of {efficient growth, are 

t out with 2 hoe; ar id the ec riander, 


which is an aaa is ripe before 
harveit, and preduces a return of from 
ten to fourteen hundred weight an 
acre: in the fecord year the teazel, 
mof of which will run now, yields 

load, or fix-fcore fiafts of fi‘ty heads 
each {taff ; and the carraway from three 
to iix hundred weight of feed: the 
third year teazel declines, and the 
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carraway is in perfection, and will 
yicld an equal bulk with the coriander 5 
and moft of the teazel that did not run 
lait feafon, will produce heads this, 
and afford a fourth or fiith part of the 
crop it did the preceding teafon; by 
which time the feveral plants are in 
general exhaufted, though a fourth, and 
even fifth year of carraway, has been 
known to fucceed. The coriander, 
or ¢o/, as fome call it, and carraway, 
are to be treated with great care when 
ripe, otherwife the largett and belt part 
of the feed will be loit; to prevent 
which, women and children are em- 
ployed to cut it, plant by plant, as 
{oon as it is ripe, and put it immedi 
ately into cloths, prepared to receive 
it; and in them it is carried to the 
middle, or fome other convenient part 
of the field, and threfhed upon a {fail- 
cloth, fpread for the purpofe, upon 
which men ftand to receive it; who, 
with a few ftrokes of the flail, get the 
feed clean out of the ftraw, and are 
ready for another little load in a few 
minutes. The ufe of thefe feeds is 
too well known to need a word upon 
that fubjeét. The teazel is alfo cut 
by women ; who are inftruéted to leave 
the weak and rotten heads, and felect 
only the ftrong and healthy ones; the 
others, being of no ule, would fpoil 
the fample, and the credit of the 
grower ; at the fame time thefe heads 
are cut with a ftalk, of fia or eight 
inches in length, and bound up in {mall 
bunches, or gleans, of five-and-twenty 
heads pach; the like number of which 
bunches, or gleans, conftitute half a 
fla¥ ; which, afier a few days fun, to 
harden and dry them, are tied toge- 
ther wpon a or ftaf, of two 
feet and a half Ieng; and, in this 
form, carried to market. The head 
of the teazel is of a conical form, two 
cr three inches in length, and one, or 
one and an half, in dia ameter, at the 
bottom, or largeit end, armed on 
every part with {mall, ftrong points, 
turned a little Gownwards; and are 
bought by the woollen manufacturers ; 
who £x them upon frames, calculated 
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to cover a cylinder, which is made to 
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turn round, and flightly catch their 
fays, bays, &e. which another fart of 
the weaver’s machine draws againit 
them: by which means the knap is 
raifed to almoft any length the manu- 
fa@urer wifhes. Sometimes, where 
the farmer prefers a certainty, he will 
let his land, for three, four, or five 
pounds per annum, for three years, 
ploughing and paying as before, ra- 
ther than rifk the hazards of blights, 
ftrong winds, when the feeds are ripe, 
or a decay of the woollen trade; any 
of which greatly leflen the profits of 
this {peculation. After the carraway 
is worn out, the farmer refumes his 
land, and has nothing to do, but 
plough and fow, for a good crop of 
wheat the following year, which is fel- 
dom known to difappoint him, afer 
the land has been thus treated. 

[in moft of thefe reports, there is 
an article of the following impoit. 
We have fele&ted the prefent, becauie 
the author goes rather more minutely 
into certain fubjects, upon which the 
public mind is now very laudably em- 
ployed.] 

Obfiacles to Hufbandry.— As the ho- 
nourable board has condeicended to 
afk our opinion, of the fuppoied ob- 
itacles to improvement in agriculture, 
it is humbly iubmicted to their atten- 
tion, whether this moit ufeful fcience 
would not be greatly aflited, if the 
Opulent manufacturers were made to 
contribute, in a larger proportion, to 
the neceffities of their weavers, when 
driven to their parifh by diitrefs, than 
is the cafe at prefent ; for although it 
may be replied, that there is already a 
law for this purpofe, it is found fo 
dificult to be put in praétice, that it is 
not attempted here at prefent. 

Other obitacles may be the total 
want of leates, or the thort terms and 
itricf and penal covenants fometimes 
infifted upon by gentlemen of property, 
which prohibits that return which is 
neceflary, to induce a man to difburie 
his property in the improvements of 
the natural foil; and were the land- 
owners to confider, that, exceptin a 
very few anitances of converting mea~ 


dows and old leys into tillage, deitroy- 
ing timber, &c. their and their te- 
nants real interefts are the fame, for 
the greater part of a leafe; they would 
fee it to be their own and the public 
advantzge, to {uffer their tenants to 
manage the land in fuck way, as 
would beft enable them to pay their 
rents with punctuality, and almoit give 
them their own covenants, till the term 
came within five or fix years! of its 
expiration ; when, perhaps, it might 
be nothing more than policy, to guard 
againit the poflibility ofabufe, by lay- 
ing down fome rules to govern their 
conduct, in thofe particuiars, where 
their intereft militates againft that of 
their landlords ; but any certain fixed 
method, or ro:ation of management, 
will ever be difadvantageous to the 
growth of corn, fo long as featons are 
uncertain, and the many cafualties a 
farmer is lia‘S2 to (which no art or 
induftry can prevent) continue to per- 
plex him. If it fhould be thought 
this liberal condu&t on the part of the 
landlord, might lay his goodnature 
open to the defiigns of an artiul te- 
nant, who might think himféelf at li- 
berty to crop his land, as long as it 
would pay him for the tillage, and 
then refign or fell his leafe; it may be 
aniwered, that, if the certainty of 
lofing his charaéter, would not operate 
fufliciently upon him, to prevent fuch 
impolitic meaiures in a tenant, they 
might eatily be provided againit by a 
claufe in the leafe, calculated for that 
end; or, by an indemnification of 
fome other fort, before the leafe was 
granted. 

Another circumflance which would 
aid the plough, it 1s conceived, is ii- 
berty to the poor to feck a liveliiood 
wherever work offers, or inclination 
leads them to feck for it, inflead of 
being fubject to be taken up, if found 
out of their own parifh, and carried, ta 
what is called their place of fettle- 
ment, at the caprice of an overfecr, 
to fit at home, or what is worfe, while 
they have any credit left, at the ale- 
houfe, for want of employ: labourers 
will then, it is prefumed, naturally be 
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hed to refide, where :hey could render 
mofl fervice to the community, and 
have a profpect of {upporting them- 
felves and families, without being re- 
duced to the mortifying application of 
an unfeeling parith officer. The rates 
would be lefs heavy, the land better 
tiled, at a fmaller expence than at 
preient, and both the rich and poor 
would teel the benefit. 

Another hiudrance to the improve- 
menis, witch men of property and 
fptrit might otherwife make, particu- 
inrly m re J 





sgard to wate and uncuiti- 
vated land, is the prefent mode of re- 
warding the jabours of the cleroy. 
foull the honourable board fug eit 
fome fair ejuivalent, which would 
roake that moit valuable member of 
iocie ty, the farms r, fecure in all the 
jutt gains of his laborious endeavours, 
without injuring the Jezal rights of the 
church, it would confeiahe mott fub- 
flancil benefit on the landed intereft 
ta yeneral, afful morality and good 
neig ibourho d, a and give comfort to 
the tithe gatherer, as well as to the 
landlord and the > al bandman, all of 
whom, were the fubject properly un- 
deritoed, it would not be difficult to 
tatisfy. ‘ 

A further improvement, which 
feems to follow that of a commuiation 
of tithes, and would increafe, the 
growth of the neceflaries and conveni- 
encies of lic, would be, empowering 
the clergy, to grant leales of the 
church land:, for fach terms, as wou!d 
infure their tenants 2 reafonable time to 
reap the fair returns of the beft modes 
oi hufbandiy ; for as they are now 
circumfanc d, no permanent iimprove- 
ments are attempted, the land les half 
cultivated, and tvems, in almok every 
pariih you go through, to plead for 
bet.er treatment, by the unexampled 
pores v of its < Appearance. 

An object, not perhaps beneath the 
notice of this moft ufeful inftitution, 
is thought to be a general commiffion 
of fewers, for the repairs and pre- 
fervaiion of the fea-walls along the 
coat, which protect the lands mott 
capable of improvement, irem the 
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deftru@ive innndations of the falt wa- 
ter, which is kr own to leave fuch fa- 
tal effects behind it, that the land is 
not worth the tillage for feveral years 
after it has been overflown; befides, 
that the expence and trouble which 
may have been laid out upon it, are 
for ever loft. At prefent, it is com- 
mon for the owners of land, to ma- 
nage their own walls according to their 
own difcretion, by which means, the 
neglect of an individual, may coufe 
not only ruin to himfelf, but to many 
of his more careful neighbour ‘» and 
ipread a general diftrefs around hir, 
It cannot, we fatter ourfelves, be 
thouzht foreign to the prefent fubject 
to remark, thai, as the juftice done to 
the labourers, by thofe with whom 
they lay out their little earnings, mutt, 
it fome degree, affect the price of 
work here ; officers are appointed to fe- 
cure ‘inn defreable end, not known in 
every county in the kingdom. ‘l'wo 
men are nominated fer that purpofe, 
at a certain annual falary (251. each) 
whom we ca'l public weighers, whofe 


bufinefs it is to ¢o to tlie feveral parts” 


ofthe county, and examine the weights 
of all millers and fhopkeepers, and 
make returns of thofe in whofe pof- 
fefion any light weight is found, to 
the quarter feilions, by whofe cuthority 
they act: and whenever complaint of 
this fort is made, the fulpe&ed dealer 
is fammoned to 2ppear at the ve 
ing feflions, where, if he is unable t 
ucquit himfelf of the charge alied ved 
againit him, he is fure to be expofed, 
ard viherwile punifhed, in proportion 
to his demerits. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Mr. Joun Crark. 
Watering of Meadows.—The be- 


nefit to be derived from the flooding 
of land is no where better underitood, 
nor the operation more judicioufly 
performed, than in this diftrit. Na- 
ture has been fo uncommorly bounti- 
ful in this re{pect, that fhe has left 
little more for man to do, than grate- 
fully to accept of her proferred gifts. 
From the fides of furrounding hills, 
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the water rafhes forth in innumerable 
{prings, as if placed there by Him, who 
Soran the mountains, for the huf 
bandman’s immediate ufe. 

Round mot of this diftridt, (th 
hundred of Tzlgarth and the vale of 
Uik as high as Daveynog) the brooks 
are formed by {prings, ifiuing from 
tie hills, at different degrees of ele- 
vation, from 1 to 41200 feet above 
the beds of the two m: in rivers 3 ex- 
cepting therefore, the detached hilis, 
interfperfed through a muddle of tiie 
ditrict, mof of it might be watered. 
But man, born to prey upon man, 
jometimes iteps forth to difappoint 
the beneficent intention. From the 
intermixed manner, in which the land 
is poffefled in this county, it very fre- 
quently happens, that a man cannot 
ya'fe water on his own land, but is 
obliged to obtain leave of his neigh- 
bour immediat ely above him, to bring 
it through fome part of his land. This 
neighbour is either his foe or his friend. 
ra Fhe i is his foe h e will not give him 

"eon any condition. And fach are 
the materia's of which human nature 
is compofed, that if he is his friend, 
he will be apt to calculate, not the va- 
Ine of the damage done to his land by 
the water-courfe propofed, but the 
benefit which his neighbours land ée- 
low him, will reap from the propofed 
cut, and make his charge accordingly. 

Sand being the prevailing genus of 
the foil, this land is wonderful well 
adapted to receive great benefit from 
being flooded with axy water, that is 
not charged with metallic particles 
holtile to ‘vegetation. Tuey generally 
feed their beeves upon the la ttermath 
grafs of their m eadows, without fa- 
crificing this grafs; therefore, they 
are prevented trom turnisg the water 
on the land, fo early in autumn as 
they could with. 

An incell'gent farmer obferved, that 
notwithftanding he valued his latter- 
math crop at fifteen fhiliings an acre, 
yet he found, that the c cheapeft ma- 
nure he could drefS his meadows with, 
was to facrifice this crop once in tin 
or twelve years, by turning on the 
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water in Auguit, or whenever a flood 
happened afier a song d-oughi. To 
catch the firit water of a flood after a 
long drought, is of very great import~ 
ance, more efpecially it che water be 
collected from common hills, or othe 
paiture grounds that are hanging, or 
fide lands, where flieep and cattle have 
depaftured for tome time; for their 
dung, as well as the particles of earth, 
which the heat of the fun had pulve- 
rized, are ail {wept aif by the firit 
autumnal floods, and in general loft 
from the above circuinftance. 

The features of the country, from 
the great number of hillocks and fwells 
in which it abounds, renders it in a 
peculiar degree, adapted to derive 
every advaniage from flooding ; be- 
caufe the water moves quickly off, as 
foon as it depofits the wealth with 
whic) it was charged round the roots 
or the grafs. After they have eat the 
lattermath grafs, they turn the waters 
on the meadows the firft flood, for they 
always prefer flood to clear water ; 
they ‘uffer the water to run over tue 
ground for two or three days only, 
never longer at one time. At the 
end cf ten or twelve Jays, they turn 
it on again for the iame fpace of time, 
and fo on, till the end of March. 
Since, however, they cannot get flood 
to happen at ftated difiances of time, 
they are obliged to ufe the wat. when 
they cancatchit; but if they had their 
choice, they would nct wish to flood 
oftener, nor for a longer ‘pace of 
time. 

Should the froft fet in when the wa 
ter is on the land, fo that fome fpots 
fhould be covered with ice for fome 
days, the fpot fo covere with ice, 
will be of a darker gree, an d appear 
more healthy in the fpring, than the 
reft of the field. But when they cowe 
to mov the hay, the crop will be con- 
fideraély ifs, than that on the other 
parts of the field, that were not co- 
vered with ice. Should they negleét 
to fiood their meadows fur one feafon, 
a lofs from one half to one third of 
their ufual crops would be fuftained. 
If the land be iteep, a im ller quantity 
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of water is fuTered to go over it at a 
time, than the land that is Icfs fteep, 
leit the water thould wath off, or carry 
along with ic, fome particles of the 
Joofe earth. ‘They prefer clear water 


from the fpring for their fandy land, 
but brook or river woter for that of 
clay. The farmers here, are very 


feniibie of the bene fit of having wate 
from the farm-yard, turned over Geis 

meadows, and they are very careful 
to have ¢! ge @ uitder the kexufe always 
a@ meador The good effects, that 
he droppings from the farin-yard and 
fold have upon this fandy land, 
eally aitonifhiog. 

A'though a// the waters within this 
diftrict are beneficial in fome degree, 
in the flate in which they iffue from 
the iprings, even before per have 
been incorporated with any other fub- 
ftance, yet fome of them are more fo 
than others. The genus of the ftone, 
ts has been obferved, is of the fandy 
kind, but there isa vein of limeftone, 
that runs through great part of this 
diftrict. When “the w ater from the 
Jimeftone can be had, it is preferable 
to any other. There is a circum- 
fance, which has, in general, been 
overlooked by farmers, but which 
well deferves the attention of .thofe 
who refide in a flosding country like 
this: that the water ifluing from dif- 
ferent forings, are impregnated with 
different kinds of earth, and therefore 
beneficial to the land in very different 
proportions, although ail of them may 
be fo in fme degree. 

Jt will not be foreign to our pur- 
pofe, to throw out a few hints for the 
confideration ef fuch firmers, as have 
not paid attention to this fubjec&t. This 
becomes the more reoquifite, becaufe 
moit of them are apt to afcribe the fame 
properties, and the fame defeéts, to 
all {pring waters. It may perhaps be 
requ fite to remind the farmer, though 
not the chymitt, that there is no fuch 


f 








element as pure water, for all water 
is mixed with particles of ea rth, faline, 
or metallic fubitances. It is the qua- 
Viny of thefe particles, with which the 
water isd hi 5 ch arged, that gives that 
cf oye | ying, a icperiority over thote 
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of another; and which dows forms 
the charaterittic difference of waters. 
Thefe particles, will always confit cf 
a portion of th: at eurth or ftone, over 
which the water haa paft, while in the 
bowels of the earth, before it had 
burit out in fprings to the furface.' 

The remot ftretch of human in- 
r .genuity, has not been able to diffill 
water io pure, but that .ome terrene 
particles would ftill remain. Mr. Boyle 
diltillcd one ounce of common. w.ter 
two hundred times, in glafles, and ob- 
tained fix drachms of a white lizht in- 
fipid earth, fixed in fire, and indif- 
foluble in water. It becomes there- 
fore neceflary, to examine the kind of 
flone, of which the hill from whence 
the spring iilues, is com 1poied. Be. 
caufe, not only the qualities of flones 
differ, but the quantity of one kind of 
earth, which the water is capable of 
carrying along with it to the land, is 
ten times that which it is able to carry 
of another kind of earth. And let it 
be held in perpetual remembrance, that 
the benefit of Hooding, will be in the 
moft exaé proportion, to the quantity 
and quality of the matter, which the 
water carries to the land. 

There are five kinds of fimple 
earths ; I fhall, however, call the 
farmer’s attention (who muft be very 
familiar to them) ony to three, / lime- 
frone, clay, and fand, in order to ex- 
plain to him the different proportions 
in which they are found to be contain- 
ed in water: 680 ounces .of water, 
may contain one ounce of limeitone; 
7700 Ounces of water, may contain 
one ounce of clay ; 10,000 ounces of 
water, may contain one ounce of fand. 
Such being the proportions, in which 
three different earths are found fuf- 
pended in water, it becomes an object 
worthy of attention to the farmer, to 
refle&, that the. particles from the 
limeftone, are not on! y more congenial 
to his grafs than cither clay or fand 
world be, but alfo, that 680 tons of 
water from a limefone rock, would 
bring as much in quantity as 7700 
tons of water from clay, or 1¢,009 
tons of water from a fandy flone 
roci. 
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IF EVERY BODY WERE TO DO §O!? 
Or the Inerricacy f ADVICE. 


Sir; 
VERY perfon; who has fach an 
opiaion of his own wifiom, as to 
dictate to others, will more often feel 
a kind of gratification in the conlci- 
oufnefs of having diicharged what he 
conceives to be his duty, than any de- 
gree of pleafure ini the fuccefs of his 
advice. Giving good counfel, indeed; 
is fo eafy a matter, whether it proceed 
from a ienfe of duty, or only of fu- 
périority, that I have often thought 
we ought to take away the praife we 
ufually beftow on thofe who recom- 
mend a better life, and give it to thofe 
who have the wifdom to follow it. 
This, indeed, might feem alittle hard 
iipon authors, burt’ as the only purpofe 
cf writing muit be to make mankind 
wifer and better, if this purpofe fhould 
be attained, the reward would be in- 
finitely greater than the cold, empty 
praife beftowed upon the mere difplay 
of genius. ‘ 

Such are thé reflections with which 
I have chofen to introduce this letter 
to you, Mr. Editor, as the purport of 
it is to fhow, perhazs what is not very 
new, that a man who devotes his at- 
tention to the giving of good advice 
io others, may fometimes himfzlf 
itand in need of confolation, and that 
no perfen ought to fet out upon the 
reforming plan, without a very con- 
fiderable ftock of patience, and as 
imall a quantity of anxious hopes and 
expectations as poffible. 

It would be a great faving of time 
and trouble to us advifers, if the laws 
of the country were a little more ex- 
tenfive, if they had more claufes in 
favour of. good morals and wifdom, 
and lefs about other matters, which 
are not likely to loccur in genteel life, 
{uch as robbery, murder, {fmuggling, 
and fo forth. It is to fupply this de- 
fect, that fo many worthy and well- 
meaning gentlemen fpin out from their 
brains, thofe admirable precepts of 
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human condu&, which mankind are 
fo ungrateful as feldom to practice, 
even if they read them.—But to come 
to the point. 

There is ‘one fin that eafily be- 
fets,’? a very great proportion of my 
acquaintance, and to which confe- 
guently | have been induced to direct 
my principal attention, | am forry to 
add, to very litde purpofe. And this, 
fir, is want of economy. You would 
fcarcety believe how many unanfwer- 
able argaments | have advanced upon 
this fubje&t, and how often I have 
rolled conviction like thunder over the 
heads of my opponents, while, ftrange 
to tell, they remained immoveable and 
unfhaken. And all the anfwer 1 can 
get is— Well; Lut if every body were 
to do fo! 

I jately called a nephew of mine to 
a very fevere account, for what [ 
thought, from my years and experi- 
ence, ] was entitled to call a moft inex- 
cufeable piece of extravagance. This 
young dog has a place in a public of- 
fice, which brings him in nearly an 
hundred pounds a year, with certain 
perquilites, the amount of which [I 
never could learn, for he faid, what I 
believe to be true enough, he kept no 
account of them. He, forfooth, took 
it in his head to keep a horfe. In 
vain it was that I reprefented to him 
that walking was the mof natural, and 
confequently the moft healthy exercife, 
that I could rot conceive what bufinefs 
he had out of London on a Sunday, 
farther off than he might reach by 
gentle walking ; that horfes were very 
expenfive, and that as he could ufe 
his beaft only once a week, he was 
paying a whole years keep for fifty- 
two days’ ufe, and that, in fhort, [ 
was certain he could not afford it. 
His anfwer was—/Vell ; but if every 
body were to do fo! 

— young man, partly com- 
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raitted to my care, and whofe fortune, 
when he comes of age, will barely fuf- 
fice to place him out in fome decent 
Daily-advertifir-kind of bufinefs, has 
taken up the nopeful fathion of giving 
dinners and fuppers to every ide fel- 
low he meets in his walks, and as there 
are plenty of that defcription, he boafts 
how on fuch a day, he had fix or eight 
Friends to dine w ith him, and on fuch 
a night he gave cards and a fupper to 
a dozen of friends. You-may pretty 
nearly guets the advice I gave to this 
hopeful youth, but I could get nothing 
from him more fatisfattory than — 
Well ;. but if every body were to do fo! 
There is a neighbour of mine, Mr. 
Fimothy Scrip, formerly, a grecer, 
and a very fentible kind of man, com- 
ings-in very great indeed. It was his 
misfortune to be appointed attorney to 
an old ladv in the country who had fome 
property in the bank, where he ufed 
to go half-yearly to receive her di- 
vidend. It “happened one day, that 
during a violent rain he wa; detained 
longer than ufual under the dome. 
Whether the heat of the plac e, and the 
breaths of fo many grafping brokers, 
gaping for an cight per cent. infected 
him, or whether he was bit by fome 
mad fpeculator, 1. know not, but the 
confequence of fomething that hap- 
pened that day was, that he immedi- 
ately difpofed of his fhop, ftoclxs and 
fixtures at a very greatlofs, and com- 
menced dabbler in the funds, where 
his property is melting away as fatt as 
newfpaper reports can melt it. Thefe 
he fwallows greedily, and buys or fells 
by the firit paper he fees. A thou- 
fand times have I told him that he is 
totally unfit for his bufinefs, and that 
wtelligence which all pofiefs, can be 
good for none in the wav of fpecula- 
tion, but there is no perfuadin 1g him, 
tor—* if every bax ty were to oe! ell 
In this manner, fir, are all the be- 
nefits of my good advice loit upon the 
deaf and infeniible obje&is to whom I 
addrefs it. In this manner am I anf- 
wered, by an 4, which, to fay the 
leaft, is ambiguous, and may as well 
belong to one part of my exhortations i 
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as another. If I tell a young clerpy- 


man, that now he is in orders, and. 


devoted to the fervice of religion, it 
would be as well if he did not frequent 
the playhoufe, nor go fo frequently 
to balls and affemblies, that it grieves 
me to hear people fpeaking of what 
an excellent hand he is at whift, while 
no man mentions his dexterity at a 
knotty text, and thatif he paid fewer 
adorations to the ladies, and more to- 
ward the altar, he would a& if a 
manner better becoming his profeffion, 
he i interrupts me with a laugh, and a 
fhake of the hand.—Well, well, my 
old friend, éut if every body were io de 
a. 

Nay, what gave me very great un- 
eafinefs lately, was the conduét of. 
Mrs. Arabella Gaylove, reli& of my 


worthy friend, Mr. Thomas-Gaylove,. 
of Spruce-hall, in the county of Effex,. 


gentleman, a man whom I cannot 
think of without fincere ert He 
was one of the few who took my ad- 
vice. Indeed, I have obferved that 
all. who did. fo, are now gone to a 
better world ; as the epitaph fays, 


* God takes the good, too good on earth. 


to flay, 
©‘ And leaves the bad, too bad to take, 
away.’ 


We'l, fir, my hone friend Tom 
appointed me one of his executors ; 
his widow is young, beautiful and— 
will not long be a widow: Thinking 
mytelf privi Tieged to fpeak in a dou- 
ble charaéter, both as the friend and 
executor of her hufband; and as an 
old well-wither to herfelf, I cou'd not 
help humbly hinting tyat her fituation 
was a delicate one, that it was nct 
deemed by the world in general, very 
confiftent with a decent reipect for the 
deceafed, to give routs and appear 
at affemblies within a month after her 
hafband’s death ; that fending the two. 
children to be nurfed and educated in 
a diftant part of the kingdom, wiis 
fome thing like burying her hutband 
a fecond time; that I faw ro reafon 
why fhe fhould leave the family-houfe 
in Effex, for a fplendid town refidencs 
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in London, and that (here I fpoke 
very plain) I thought fhe ought to 
avoid every unnecefiary expence, re- 
fide in the country, fuperintend the 
‘education @f her children, and the 
management of her eftate, and truft to 
Providence for future bleflings—I 
really believe [ wenttoo far, for the 
repeated my laft words with an air of 
difdain.—* Truft to Providence for fu- 
ture blefings! Lord! if every body 
avere to do fo! 

I judge it quite unneceffary, fir, to 
~enlarge my catalogue of initances, be- 
.caufe you have already enough to fhow 

how unfortunate | have been in my 
well-meant endcavours to ferve man 
and woman kind ; and yet I have no 
doubt [ fhould have in fome cafes been 
tolerably fuccefsful, had I not been 
oppofed by the magic charms, which 
feems to be conveyed in thefe few 
words—if every bedy were todo fo. 1 
have not the honour of knowing who 
compofed this charm, nor can I ana- 
‘lyze the ingredients fo accurately as to 
know in which of them the principal 
virtue lies. Every body, 1 fhould fup- 
pofe, had very powerful effects, but 
the break-off in the fentence appears 
sto be the place where the fovereign 


ANEC 
HE earl of St. Albans, fecretary 


to queen Henrietta Maria, in ail 
‘her misfortunes, found himfe!f at the 
reftoraticn but in an indifferent con- 
dition. Being one day with Charles 
the fecond, when all diftinétions were 
laid afide, a firanger came with an 
importunate fuit for an employment 
of zreat value, which wasjuil vacant. 
The king ordered him to be ad- 
mitted, and bid the earl perfonate 
himfelf. The gentleman addreffed 
himfelf accordingly, enumerated his 
fervices to the royal family, and 


hoped the grant of the place would 
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balfam lies, as we are told thatin cer- 
tain manufactories, fuch as fugar and 
fnuff, 2:1] the workmen may fee the 
operations until a certain procefs ; 
there the fecret begins, and that is 
confided only to the mafter-proprietor, 
or a confidential deputy, who muit, 
as I am informed, give a fwinging 
price to be admitted behind the cur- 
tain. I have little doubt that my 
friends, who know the fecret of the 
above charm, have paid handfomely 
for it, and cannot confequenily be ex- 
pected to impart it without a valuable 
confideration, 

Notwithitanding thefe difappoint- 
ments, which | have met with, in 
comimon with many other good ad- 
vifers, I do not, for my own part, 
nor would I with my brethren to de- 
fpair, or be difcouraged. There is 
an old proverb-—If you throw much 
dist, fome of it will ftick; and I fay, 
let us go on giving good advice, fome 
of it wi'l be taken, if not by thofe we 
give it to, perhaps by fome bye-ftand- 
er, to whom it may do more good. 
Roger Bacon tried a chemical experi- 
ment and failed, but he-invented gun- 
powder. Iam, fir, &c. 

A. L. 


DOT E, 


not be deemed too great a reward. 
« By no means, (replied the earl) and 
I am only forry that, as foon as I 
heard of the vacancy, I conferred it 
-on my faitliful friend there, the earl 
of St. Albans, (pointing to the king) 
who has conftantly followed the for- 
tunes both cf my father and myfelf, 
and has hitherto gone ungratified : 
but when any thing of this kind hap- 
pevs again, worthy your acceptance, 
pray let me fee you-’—The genile- 
man withdrew.—The king {miled at 
the jeft, and confirmed the grant to 
the earl. 


Oz 
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A new View of the City of CopENHAGEN; with Objervations on 
the CHARACTER and MAnneERs of the DANES. 


[ From Mrs. Wollitonecraft’s Letters during a Refidence in Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. } 


TT HE diftance from Elfineur to Cg- 
penhagen is 22 miles; the road 
is very good, over a flat copntry di- 
veifified with wood, moftly beech, 
and decent manfions. There appeared 
to be a great quantity of corn land ; 
and the {foil looked much more fertile 
than it is in general fo near the fa. 
‘The rifirg grounds indeed were very 
few ; and around Copenhagen jtis a 
perfect plain, of cuurie has nothing to 
recommend it, but cultivation, not 
decorations. If] fay that the houfes 
did not difguf me, | tell you all I re- 
member of them ; for I cannot reco}- 
Ject any pleafurable fenfations they ex- 
cited ; or that any object, produced 
by nature or art, took me out of my- 
felf. The view of the city, as we 
drew near, was rather grand, but with- 
out any ftriking feature to intereit the 
imagination, excepting the trees which 
fhade the foot-patns. 

Juft before I reached Copenhagen, 
I faw a number of tents on a wide 
plain, and fuppofed that the rage for 
encampments liad reached this city ; 
but I foon difcovered that they were 
the afylum of many of the poor fami- 
lies who had been driven out of their 
habitations by the late fire. 

Entering foon after, I paffed among 
the duft and rubbifh it had left, at- 
frighted by viewing the extent of the 
devattation ; for at leatt a quarter of 
the city had been dettroyed. There 
was little in the appearance of fallen 
bricks and ftacks of chimneys to al- 
lure the imagination into foothing me- 
Jancholy reveries; nothing to attraé 
the eye of ta‘le, but much to afflict 
the benevolent heart. The depreda- 


tions of time have always fomething 
in them to employ the fancy, or lead 
to mufing on fubjects which, with- 
drawing the mind from objects of fenfe 
feem to give it new dignity : but here 
I was treading on live afhes. ‘The 


fufferers were flill under the preflure 
of the mifery occafioned by this dread - 
fal conflagration. 1! could not take 
refpge in the thought ; ‘they fuffered— 
but they are no more! a reflection I 
frequently fummen to calm my mind, 
when fympathy rifes to anguifh: J 
therefore defired the driver to haften 
to the hotel recommended to me, that 
I might avert my eyes, and fnap the 
train of thinking which had fent me 
into all the corners of the city, in 
fearch of houfelefs heads. 

This morning I have been walking 
round the town, till Iam weary of 
obferving the ravages. I had often 
heard the Danes, even thofe who had 
feen Paris and London, fpeak of Co- 
penhagen with rapture. Certainly I 
have feen it in a very difadvantageous 
light, fome of the beft ftreets having 
been burnt and the whole place thrown 
into confufion, till the utmoft that 
can, or could ever, I believe, have 
been faid in its praife, might be com- 
prifed in a few words, ‘The ftreets 
are open, and many of the houfes 
large ; but I faw nothing to roufe the 
idea of elegance or grandeur, if I'ex- 
cept the circus where the king and 
prince royal refide. 

The palace, which was confumed 
about two years ago, mutt have been 
a handfome fpacious building: the 
ftone-work is flill flanding; and a 
great numbei of the poor, during the 
late fire, took refuge in its ruins, till 
they could find fome other abode. 
Beds were thrown on the landing 
places of the grand ftaircafe, where 
whole families crept from the cold, 
and every little nook is boarded up as 
a retreat for fome poor creatures de- 
prived of their home. At prefent a 
roof may be fufficient to fhelter them 
from the night air ; but as the feafon 
advances, the extent of the calamity 
will be more feverely felt, 1 fear, 
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though the exertions on the part of 
government are very confiderable. 
Private charity has alfo, no doubt, 
done much to alleviate the mifery 
which obtrudes itfelf at every turn; 
{till public fpirit appears to me to be 
hardly alive here. Had it exifted, 
the conflagration might have been 
{mothered in the beginning, as it was 
at laf, by tearine down Evel heu- 
fes before the flames had reached 
them. To this the inhabitants would 
not confent; and the prince royal not 
having fufficient energy of character 
to know when he ought to be abfolute, 

calmly let them purfue their own 
courfe, till the whule city feemed to 
be threatered wich deftruGion. Ad- 
hering, with puerile ferupulofity, to 
the law, which le has impofed on 
himfclf, of acting exaétly right, he 
did wrong by idly lamenting, while 
he marked the progrefs of a mifchief 
that one decided tt-p would have ftopt. 
He was afterward obliged to refort 
to violent meafures ; but then—who 
could blame him? And, to avoid 
cenfure, what facrifices are not made 
by weak minds! 

A gentleman, who was a witnels of 
the fcene, affured me, likewife, that 
if the people of property had taken 
helf as much pains to extinguifh the 
fire, as to preferve their valuables and 
furniture, it would foon have been got 
under. But they who were not imnte- 
diately in danger did not exert them- 
felves fuilicie ntly, till fear, like an 
ele@rical thock, roufed all the inha- 
bitants to a fenfe of the general evil. 
Even the fire engines were out of or- 
der, though the burning of the p lace 
ought to have admonifhed them of the 
neceflity of keeping them in conftant 
repair. But this kind of indclence, 
relpecting what does not imincdiately 
concern them, feems to characterize 
the Danes. A fluggifh concentration 
in themfelves makes them fo careful 
to preferve their property, that they 
will not venture on any enterprile to 
increafe it, in which there is a fhadow 
pf hazard. 


Confidering Copenhagen as the ca- 
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pital of Denmark and Norway, I was 
furprifed not to fee fo much induftry 
or tate as in Chriliasia. Indeed 
from every thing [ have had an oppor- 
tunity of obferving, the Danes are the 
peopie who have made the feweit fa- 
crifices to the graces. 

‘The men of bufinefs are domeflic 
tyrants, coldly immeried in their own 
affairs, and fo gr of the ftate of 
other countries, they dogmatically af- 
fert that Denmark is the nappieit coun- 
try in the world; the prince royal the 
beit of a!l pofiible princes ; and count 
Bernftorf® the wifeit of minifters. 

As for the women, they are fimply 
notable houfewives; without accom- 
pliihments, or any of the charms that 
adorn more advanced focial life. 
This total ignorance may enable them 
to fave fomethi ting in their kitchens ; 
but it is far from rendering them bet- 
ter parents. On the contrary, the 
children are fpoilt; as they ufually 
are, when left to the care of weak, in- 
dulgent mothers, who having no prin- 
cipie of action to regulate their feel - 
ings, become the flaves of infants, 
enfeebling both body and mind by 
falfe tendernefs. 

} am perhaps a little prejudiced, as 
I write from the impreflion of the 
moment; for I have been tormented 
to-day by the prefence of unruly 
children, and made angry by fome 
inveétives thrown out again{t the ma- 
ternal character of the unfortunate 
Matilda. She was cenfured, with 
the moft cruel infinuation, for her 
management of her fon; though, 
from: what I could gather, fhe gave 
proofs of good fenfe, as well as ten- 
derneis in her attention to him. She 
ufed to bathe him herfelf every morn- 
ing ; infiited on his being loofely clad ; 
and would not permit his attendants 
to injure his digeflion, by humouring 
his appetite. She was equally careful 
to prevent his coasting lanaien airs, 
and playing the tyrant in leading- 
ftrings. The queen dowager would 
not permit her to fuckle him ; but the 
next child being 2 daughter, and not 
the heir apparent of the crown, lefs 
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-oppefition was made to her difcharg- 
“lag the duty ofa mother. 

Poor Matilda! thou hait haunted 
me ever fince my arrival; and the 


view I have had ‘of the manners of 


the country, exciti*g my fympathy, 
has increated my reipe&t for thy me- 
mory ! 

{ am now fully convinced that the 
‘was the vidlim of the party fhe difpla- 
ced, who would have overlooked, or 
encouraged, her attachment, had her 
Jover not, aiming at being ufeful, at- 
tempted to everturn fome eftablifhed 
vbutes before the people, rine for the 
change, had fufficient fp‘rit to fuoport 
him when ftreggling in their behalf. 
Such indeed was the afperity tharpen- 
ed againft her, that I have heard her, 
even after fo many years have elapf- 
ed, charged with licentiouinefs, not on!y 
tor endeavouring to render the public 
amufements mere elegant, but for 
her very charities, becaufe fhe erezt- 
ed among other inflitations, an hofpi- 
val to receive foundiings. Difgafted 
with many cuiloms wiich pats for 
virtues, though they are nothing more 
than obifervances of forms, often at 
the expence of truth, fhe probably 
ran into an error common to innova- 
tors, in wifhing to do immediately 
what can only be done by time. 

Many very cogent reafons have 
‘been urged by her friends to prove, 
that her affection for Struenfee was 
never carried to the length alleged 
agiintt her, by thofe who feared her 
iudluence. Be that as it may, fhe 
certainly was nota woman of gallant- 
vy ; and if the had an attachment for 
him, it did not difgrace her heart or 
underftanding, the king being a noto- 
tious debaucnee, and an idiot into the 
bargain. As the king’s conduct had 
always been direted by fome favou- 
rite, they alfo endeavoured to govern 
Aim, from a principle of fetf-preferva- 
tion, as well ac a laudable ambition ; 
‘but, not aware ef the prejudices they 
had to encounter, the fyftem they.a- 
dopted difplayed more benevolence of 
heart than foundnefs of judgment, 
as to the chergs, ftill believed, .of 
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their giving the king drugs to irjure 
his faculties, it is too abfurd to be re- 
futed. Their oppreffors had bette 
have accufed them of dabbling in the 
biack art; for the potent fpell iil 
keeps his wits ia bondage. 

1 cannot defcride to you the effec 
it had on me to fee this puppet cf a 
monarch moved by the ftrings which 
count Bernftorff holds fait; fit, with 
vacant eye, erect, receiving the ho- 

age of courtiers, who mock him 
with a thew of refpe&t. He is, in fact, 
merely amachine of ftate, to fubfcribe 
the name of a king to the ats of the 
government, which to avoid danger, 
have no value; unlefs counterfigned 
by the prince royal; for heis allowed 
to be abfolutely an idiot, excepting 
that now and then an obfervation, cr 
trick efeapes him, which looks more 
like madnefs than imbecility. 

Whata farce is life! ‘i'hts effigy of 
majefty is alowed to burn down to 
the focket, while the haplefs Matilda 
was hurried into an untimely grave. 


‘ As flies to wanton boys, are we to the 


gods ; 
¢ They kill us for their fport.” 





Business having obliged me to 
go a few miles out of town this morn- 
ing, 1 was furprifed at meeting a 
crowd of people of every defcription ; 
and inquiring the caufe, of .a fervant 
who {poke trench, I was informed 
that a man had been executed two 
hours before, and the body afterward 
burnt. I could not help looking with 
horror around—the fields loft their 
verdure—and IT turned with difguit 
from the well-dreffed women, who 
were returning with their children 
from this fight. Whata fpeStacle for 
humanity! The feeing fuch a flock 
of idle gazers, plunged me into a 
train of reflections, on the pernicious 
effets produced by faife notions of 
juftice. And I am perfuaded that till 
capital panifhments be entirely abo- 
lithed, executions ought to have every 
appearance of horror given tothem ; 
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inftead of being, as they are new, a 

fcene of amufement for the gaping 
crowd, where’ fympathy is quickly 
faced by curiofity. 

I have always been of opinion that 

the allowing attors to die in the pre- 
fence of the audience, has an immo- 
ral tendency ; but trifling when com- 
pared with the ferocity acquired by. 
viewing the reality as a fhew ; for it 
jeems to me, that in all countries the 
commen people go to executions to 
fee how the poor wretch plays his 
part, rather than to commilerate his 
fate, much lefs to think of the breach 
of morality which has brought him to 
fuch a deplorable end. Confequently 
executions, far from being ufeful ex- 
amples to the furvivors, have, I am 
periuaded, a quite contrary effect, by 
hardening the heart they ought to ter- 
rify. Betides, the fear of an ignomi- 
nous death, I believe, never deterred 
any one ftom the commiflion of a 
crime ; becaufe, in committing it, the 
mind is roufed to a€tivity about pre- 
fent circumftances. - It is a game at 
hazard, at which all expect the turn 
of the die in their own favour ; never 
refleéting on the chance of ruin, till it 
comes. In fact, from what I faw, 
in the fortreffes of Norway, | am more 
and More convinced that the fame 
energy of charafter, which renders 
a man a daring villain, would have 
rendered him vieful to fociety, had 
that fociety been well org aniaed. 
When a ftrong mind is not df{ciplined 
by cakivation, it is a fenfe of injuftice 
that renders it unjuft. 

Executions, however, occur very 
rarely at Copenhagen ; for timidity, 
rather then clemency, paliics all the 
operations of the prefent government. 
The malefaftor, who died this morn- 
ing, would not, probably, have been 
punifhed with death at any other pe- 
riod ; but an incendiary excites univer- 
fal execration; and as the greater 
part of the inhabitants are fill diltreff- 

ed by the late conflagration, an ex- 
amp! le was thought abfolutely necef- 
fary ; though, from what I can gather, 
the fire was accidental. 


Fra 


Not, but that [ have very feriouf- 
ly been informed, that combuttible 
materials were placed at proper diftan- 

s,. by the emiffaries Of Mr. Pitt; 
and, to correborate the fast, many 
people infift, that the flantcs burit our 
at once in different parts of the city; 
not allowing the wind to have any 
hand in it. So much for the plot. 
But the fabricators of plots in ail coun- 
tries baild their conjeturés on the 
“bafelefs fabric of a vifion ;? and, it 
feems even a fort of poetical juftice, 
that while this miniiter is crufhing at 
home, plots of his own conjuring up, 
that on the continent, and in the north, 
he fhould, with as little foundation, 
be accuied.of wifhing to fet the world: 
on fire. 

I fo:got to mention to you, that I 
was informed, by a man of veracity, 
that two perfons came to the flake to 
drink a glafs of the criminal’s blood, as 
an infalible remedy for the apoplexy. 
And when I aninadverted in the com- 
pany, where it was mentioned, on 
fuch a horrible violation of nature, «. 
Danith lady reproved me very fevere- 
ly, atking how I knew that it was 
not a cure for the difeafe? Adding.. 
that every attempt was juftifiable m 
fearcli of health. I did not, you may 
imagine, enter into an afgument 
with a perfon the flave of fuch a gro!s 
prejudice. And I allude to it ner 
only as a trait of the ignorance of the 
people, but to cenfure the goverr- 
ment, for not preventing fceues thar 
throw an odiiim on the human race. 

Empiricilia is not peculiar to Den- 
mark ; and I know no way of rooting 
it out, though it be a remnant of ex- 
ploded witchcraf:, till the acquiring a. 
general knowledge of the component 
parts of the human frame, become a 
part of public education. 

Since: the fire, the inhabitants have 

cen very afliduoufly employed in 
fearching for p.operty fecreted during 
he confufion; and it is aftonifning 
how many people, formerly termed 
reputable, had availed themfelves ot 
the common calamity to purloin what, 
the flames fpared. Others, expert a: 
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making a diftinftion without a diffe- 
rence, concealed what they found, 
not troubling themfelves to enquire 
for the owners, though they fcrupled 
to fearch for plunder any where, but 
among the ruins 

To be hosieiler than the laws ré- 
quire, is by molt people thought a 
work of fupererogation ; and to flip 
througli the grate‘of the law, has ever 
exercifed the abilities of adventurers; 
who with to get rich the fhorteit way. 
Knavery, w:thout perfonal danger, 
is an art, brought to great perfection 
by the ftatefman and fwindler ; and 
meaner knaves are not tardy if fol- 
lowing their footfteps. 

It moves my gall to difcover fome 
of the commercial frauds practifed du- 
ring the prefent war. In fhort, under 
whatever point of view I confider fo- 
ciety, it ¢ appears, to me, that an ado- 
ration of property is the root of all evil. 
Here it does not render the people en- 
terprifing, as in America, but thrifty 
and cautious. Inever, therefore, was 


in a capital where there was {0 little 
appearance of ative induftry ; and as 


for gayety, I looked in vain for the 
fprightly gait of the Norwegians, who 
in every refpect appear to me to have 
gotthe ftartof them. This difference 
A att:ibute to their having more liber- 

a liberty which they think their 
Hoht by inheritance, while the Danes, 
when they boaft of their negative hap- 
pinefs, always mention it as the boon 
of the prince royal, under the fuperin- 
tending wifdom of count Bernitorff. 
Vaffallage is neverthelefs ceafing 
throughout the kingdom, and with it 
will pafs away that fordid avarice 
which every modification of flavery is 
calculated to produce. 

If the chief ufe of property be 
power, in the fhape of the refpect it 
procures, is it not among the incon- 
fillencies of human nature moft incom- 
prehenfible, that men fhould find a 
pleafure in hoarding up property w hich 
they fteal from their neceflities, ev en 
when they are convinced that it would 
be dangerous to difplay fuch an envia- 
ble fuperiority ? Is not this the fitua- 
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tion of ferfs in every country; yet 4 
rapacity to accumulate money {feems 
to become ftronger in proportion as it 
is allowed to be ufelefs. 

Wealth does not appear td be 
fought for, among the Danes, to ob- 
tiin the elegant luxuries of fe; for a 
want of taite is very conipicuou’s at 
Copenhagen ; fo much fo, that I am 
not furprifed td hear that poor Matil- 
da offended the rigid Lutherans, by 
aiming to refine their pleafures. The 
elegance which fhe wifhed to intro- 
duce, was termed lafcivioufnefs : yet 
I do not find that the abfence of gal- 
lantry renders the wives more chaite, 
or the hufbands more conftant. Love 
here feems to corrupt the morals, 
without polifhing the manners, by 
banifhing confidence and truth, the 
charin as well as cemént of domettic 
life. A gentleman, who has refided 
in this city fome time, affares me that 
he could not find language to give me 
an idea of the grofs debaucheries into 
which the lower order of people fall 
and the promifcuous amours of the 
men of the middling clafs with their 
female fervants, cebafes both beyond 
meafure, weakening every fpecies of 
family affect'on. 

I have every where been ftruck by 
one charaéteriftic difference in the 
conduét cf the two fexes ; women, in 
general, are feduced by their fuperi- 
ors, and men jilted by their inferiors ; 
rank and manners awe the one, and 
cunning and wantonnefs fubjugate the 
other; ambition creeping into the 
woman’s paflion, and tyranny giving 
force to the man’s; for molt mert 
treat their miftreffes as kings do their 
favourites : ergo is not man tien the 
tyrant of the creation ? 

Still harping on the fame fubject, 
you will exclaam—How can I avoid 
it, when mott of the ftruggles of an 
eventful life have been occafioned by 
the opprefied ftate of my fex: we 
reafon deeply, when we forcibly feel. 

But to return to the ftraight road of 
obfervation. The fenfuality fo preva- 
lent appears to me to arife rather 
from indolence of mind, and dwt 
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fenfes, than from an exuberance of 
life, which often fructifies the whole 
chata‘ter when the vivacity of youth- 
ful {pirits begins to fubfide into ftrength 
of mind. 

I have before mentioned that the 
men are domcitic tyrants, confiderin 
them as fathers, brothers, or hut 
bands ; but there isa kind of interreg- 
num between the reign of father and 
hufband, which is the only period of 
freedom and pleafure that the women 
enjoy. Young people, who are at- 
tached to each other, with the con- 
fent of their friends, exchange rings, 
and are permitted to enjoy a degree 


of liberty together, which I have 
never noticed in any other country. 
The days of courtfhip are therefore 
prolonged, till it be perfeétly conve- 
nient to marry: the or often be- 
comes very tender: and if the lover 
obtain the privilege of a hufband, it 
can only be termed half by flealth, be- 
caufe the family is wilfully blind. It 
happens very rarely that thefe honora- 
ry engagements are diffolved or difre- 
gardec, a ftigma being attached to 
a breacu of faith, which is thought 
more difgraceful, if not fo crimi- 
nal, as the violation of the marriage 
vow. 


An Account. of Dr, Herscuer’s Forty-FEET Texescore: Witha 
Perfpeilive View of that prodigious Infirument, and its Apparatus for 


Sufpenfion and Movement. 


R. Herfchel has juft given ‘A 
Defcrintion of his Forty-feet 
Refle&ting Telefcope,’ in the fecond 
part of the Philofophical Tran- 
factions for the year 1795. ‘This de- 
fcription occupies no leis than fixty- 
three pages, and is illuftrated by 1 
plates. The firft of thefe exhibits the 
view abovementioned, which we have 
copied ; and the others fhow the ap- 
paratus in parts. Our limits will not 
permit us to fo'low the author through 
his copious and minute defcription ; 
but an account of his firft efforts in the 
conftruction of telefcopes, and in bring- 
ing this famous inftrument to per- 
fection, we have extracted from the 
defcription, and have no doubt that it 
will gratify our readers : 

‘When I refided at Bath,’ fays 
Dr. Herfchel, * I had long been ac- 
quainted with the theory of optics and 
mechanics, and wanted only that ex- 
perience which is fo neceflary in the 
practical part of thefe fciences. This 
I acquired by degtees at that place, 
where in my leifure hours, by way of 
amufement, | made for myfelf feveral 
two feet, five feet, feven feet, 10 feet, 
and 20 fet Newtonian telefcopes ; be- 
fide others of the Gregorian form, of 
eight inches, 12 inches, 18 inches, two 


feet, three feet, five feet, and 10 feet 
focal length. My way of doing thefe 
inftruments at that time, when the di- 
rect method of giving the figure of 
any of the conic fections to fpecula 
was ftill unknown to me, was, to have 
many mirrors of each fort caft, and to 
finifh them all as well as I could; then 
to fele& by trial the beft of them, 
which I preferved ; the reft were put 
by to be repolifhed. In this manner 
I made not lefs than 200, feven feet ; 
150, 1¢ feet; and about 80, 20 feet 
mirrors ; not to ment'on thofe of the 
Gregorian form, or of the conftruction 
of Dr. Smith’s reflecting microfcope, 
of which I alfo made a great number. 

‘My mechanical amufements went 
hand in hand with the optical ones. 
The number of ftands I invented for 
thefe telefcopes it would not be exfy to 


‘aflign. I contrived and delineated 


them of different forms, and executed 
the moft promifing of the defigns. To 
thefe labours we owe my feven feet 
Newtonian telefcope-ftand, which was 
brought to iis prefent convenient con- 
ftruction about feventeen years ago; 
a defeription and engraving of which 
I intead to take fome future opportu- 
n ty of prefenting to the royal fociety. 
In —e 1781, I began alfo to con- 


’ 
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ftrué a 30 feet aérial reflector; and 
after having invented and executed a 
jiand for it, I caft the mirror, which 
was moulded up fo as to come out 36 I 
inches in diameter. 'Tl.e compofition 
of my. metal being a little too brittle, 
it cracked in the “cooling. I cait it a 
fecond time, but here the farnace, 
which I had built in my houfe for the 
purpofe, gave way, and the metal ran 
into the fire. 

‘ Thefe accidents put 2 temporary 
ftop to my defign, and as the dii- 
covery of the Georgian planet foon 
after introduced me to the patronage 
of our moft gracious king, the great 
work I had in view was for a while 
pottponed. 

* In the year 1783, I finithed gare 
good zo feet reflector with a lar 
aperture, and mounted it upon the 
plan of my prefent telefcope. Afier 
two years cbfervation with it, the 
great advantage of {uch apertures ap- 
peared fo clearly to me, that J recurred 
to my fosmer intention of increafing 
them ftill farther; and being now fuf- 
ficiently provided with experience in 
the work I wifhed to undertake, the 
prefident of our royal fociciy, who is 
always ready to promote uletul under- 
takings, had the goodnets to lay my 
dlefign before the king. His majeily 
was graciou'ly pleafed to approve of 
it, and with his ufual Uberality to fup- 

port it with his royal bounty. 

« In confequence or t's arrangement 
{ began to confiruét the go fect tele- 
fcope, which is the fubject of this pa- 
per, about the latter end of the year 
1785. ‘The wood-work of the ttand, 
and machines for giving the required 
mctions to the initrument, were im- 
mediately put in hand, and forwarded 
with all Coavenient expecition. In the 
whole of the apparatus none but com- 
mon workmen were employed, for I 
made drawings of every part of it, 
by which is was eafy to execute the 
work, as 1 conftantly infpeied a nd 
directed every perfon’s labour ; though 
fometimes there were rot lefs than 40 
different woikmen employcd at the 
jame time. 
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* While the ftand of the telefcope 
was preparing, I alfo began the con- 
ftruction of the great mirror, of which 
I infpetted the caftin, grinding, and 
pclifhing ; and the work was in this 
manner carried on with no other in- 
terruption than what was occafioned 
by the removal of all the apparatus 
and mater ate from Clay-hall, where 
I then lived, to my prefent fituation 
at Slough. 

« Here {oon after my arrival, I be- 
gan to lay the foundation, upon which 
by degrees the whole ftruciure was 
raifed as it now ftands ; and the {pecu- 
lum being highly polifhed and put into 
the tube, I hid the fir view through 
it oa February 195 1787. I do not 
however date the completing of the 

oftrument till much later; for the firit 
fpeculum, by a mifmanagement of the 
perfon who caft it, caine out thinner 
on the centre of the back than was in- 
tended, and on account of its weak- 
nefs would not permit a good figure to 
be given to it. A fecond mirror was 
cait January 26, 1788; but it cracked 
in cooling. February 16, we recatt 
it with particuiar Mi 1.00 to the thape 
of the beck, and ic proved to be of a 
proper de egree of ftronyth. Osober 
24, it was bre a to a pretiy good 
figure and polith, end | obterved the 
planet Saturn with it. But not being 
{xtisfed, 1 cont'nued to work upon it 
till Auguit 27, i739, when it was tried 
upon the fixed Mars, and J found it to 
give a preity fharp image. Large 

ars were a hile alleged with (catter- 
d light, owing to many remaining 
acietion' In 


Ah 


th? in irror. ’ 
‘ Aug. 28, 1789. {iaving brought 
the telefcape to the parallel of § Saturn, 


I difcovered 2 fixth fatellite of that 
planet; and alfo faw the {pots upon 
Saturn, better than I fied ever igen 
them before, fo that I may dat. the 
telefcope from 


finiihing of ihe 40 feet 
tha 
The plate annexed reprefents a 
view of the telefcope in a meridiona 
fituation, as it appears when feen from 
a convenient diftance by a_perfon 
placed toward the fouthwefi of it. 


aoe 
time. 
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The foundation in the ground con- 
fits of two concentric circular brick 
walis, the outermot of which is .2 
fect in diameter, and the infide cne 21 
feet. ‘They are two feet fix incies 
deep under ground; two feet three 
inches bread at the bottom, and one 
foot two inches at the top; and are 
capped with paving flones about three 
inches thick, and twelve and threes 
quarters broad. ‘The bottom frame 
of the whole apparatus refts upon thefe 
two walls by twenty concentric rollers, 
and is moveabl: upon a pivot, which 
gives a horizontal motion to the whole 
apparatus, as well 2s to the telefcope. 

The tube of the telefcope, though 
very finple in its form, which is cy- 
lindrical, was attended with great dif- 
ficulties in the conftruction : this is 
not to be wondered at, when its fize, 
and the materials of which it is made, 
are confidered. Its length is 39 feet 
four inches ; it meafures four feet ten 
inches in diameter; and every part of 
itis of iron. Upon a moderate cqn- 
putation, the weight of a wooden tube 
muft have exceeded an iron one at 
leaft 3000 pounds; and its durability 
would have been far inferior to that 
ofiron. Itis made of rolled, or fheet 
iron, which has been joined together 
without rivets, by a kind of feaming, 
well known to thofe who make iron 
funnels for ftoves. 

Very great mechanical fkill is ufed 
in the contrivance of the apparatus by 
which the telefcope is fupported and 
directed. In order tocommand cvery 
altitude, the point of fupport is move- 
able ; and its motion is effected by 
mechanifm, fo that the telefcope may 
be moved from its moft backward foint 
of fupport to the moft forward, and be 
fet to any altitude, up to the very 
zenith. ‘The tube is alfo made to reit 
with the point of fupport in a pivot, 
which permits it to be turned fide- 
wile. 

The concave face of the great 
mirror is 48 inches of polifhed furface 
in diameter. ‘The thicknefs, which is 
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equal in every part of it, rema‘ns now 
about three inches and a half; and its 
weight, when it came from the caft 
was 21:8 pounds, of which it muft 
have lott a fmall quantity in polifhing. 
To put tins fpeculum imto the whe, 
it is tufpended vertically by a crane in 
the lavoratory, and placed on a fall 
narrow carriage, which is drawn out, 
roiling upon planks, till it comes near 
the back of the tube; here it is again 
fufpended, and placed im the tube, hy 
a peculiar apparatus. 

‘The method of obferving by this 
telefcope is by what Dr. Herfchel calls 
the front view; the obfcrver being 
placed ina feat, fufpended at the end 
of it, wita his back toward the objeéts 
he views. ‘There is no fmall fpecu- 
lum, but the magnifiers are applied- 
immediately to the frit focal image. 

From the opening of the telefcope, 
near the place of the eyeglafs, a 
{fpeaking-pipe runs down to the bottom 
of the tube, where it goes inio a turn- 
ing joint; and, after feveral other in- 
fie€tions, it at length divides into two 
branches, one going into the obfervz- 
tory, and the other into the worke 
room; which two places are repre- 
{ented in the piate, the larger one 
being the obiervatory. By means of 
the {peaking-pipe the communications 
of the obferver are conveyed to the 
affifiant in the obfervatory, and the 
workman is directed to perform the 
requi ed motions, 

in the obfervatory is placed a ya- 
luable fiderial time-piece, made by 
Mr. Shelton. Clofe to it, and of the 
fame height, is a polar diflance piece, 
which has a dial-plate of the fame di- 
menfions with the time-piece: this 
piece may be made to thow polar dif. 
tince, zenith diftance, declination, or 
altitude, by fetting it differently. ‘The 
time and polar diftance pieces are 
placed fo that the afliftant fits before 
them at a table, with the fpeaking- 
pipe rifing between them; and in this 
manner obfervations may be wriitea 
aes Sd conveniently, 
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j METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, January 1796. 
D.) H-| Baro. | T-0ut, T. in) Hyg.;C. | Wind. Weather, &c. 
-—|— cxmme | oman! em: | oom | 
118 [30.06/39 | 48,5) 65,5)2 W 1] 
2 129,98) 445149 |6c |o SSW 1| 
2/8 |29,91/41 | 48,5/66 |1 SSW 1)- more wind: chiefly cloudy 
2 29,69| 4755 49,5162 13 SSW 3). cloudy. rain. clear night 
3) 8 |29,80;42,5) 48 | 65 a SW 1/- gentle rain 
{ 2 |20,80!46 |49 | §7 h SW 1, thick upward and lit'le wet at times 
4) 8 |30,13/48 [st | 7055/3 SW 1 hazy. cloudy and little wet 
% |30,16'4955)52,5'64 15 | WSW 2! 
5|8 |30,20/42 147 {65 15 SSW 1}. thick upward 
! 2 | 3% 10/42 47)5| 64 h S 1\thick upward. little wet 
6) 8 |30,00'51 |53 | 66,516 SW 1{- much ra'n: les cloudy. fine 
la |30,07'4755154 [64 |3 NW 1) hazy. foggy 
7,8 (30513145 |51 |65,5)f W 1. lefs foggy. fine 
12 130,r0/50 |52 167 |3 SSW 3'- cloudy night and little wet 
$18 129,94'48 |52 |65 jh SSE 1 chiefly drizzling 
| 2 |29,88 43 153 |65 jh SSE 1) - lefs hazy and few clouds 
9:3 | 2962/42 43 166 |3 SE 1 fogg ; 
12 '29,59|44 |50 {62 |o ESE 1 hazy. clear night 
10/8 |29,43'42 |ag [64 |2 ESE 1 foggy. thick upward: brighter 
N | 2 '29,49147 |51 [64 {3 SE 1 hazy ' 
11/3 }2945'45 |50 |66,<{2 S 1, hazy. more wind and cloudy. gentle rain 
| 2 | 29244 /48 50,5165 {5 S 3 little wet. clear night 
12) 8 129,83 /49 || 5245/65,5/5 $3) ea 7 
| 2 |29,80/53,5155 165 15 S 3) chiefly drizzling rain 
1348 |29,92/50 155,5165,515 SW 2\chi fly drizzling rain 
be. 20592 | $595] $7 64,5'5 SW 3/- lefs cloudy night 
14/8 }29,92/52 |56 |63 '5 SSW 3)° fine 
2 129559154551 56,5/57 |3 | SSW 3 
15) 3 |29,99;50,5!64 |56 |2 SW 3| : : 
2 130,07'54 |56 |55 2 SW 3° lefs wind: cloudy ‘ 
16:8 39,22 §2,51 56 60,5!5 SW 1 , ° 
|2 ]30.23/55 |s75/58 |5 | SSW 1). lels cloudy 
17/8 [30,25 47 | 53,5 os 3 SSW oe 
2 | 3% 24 50 2515 2 SSW 1 hazy : 
18 8 saaeias = 5 60 |; S1 hazy. thick upward 
2 130,06 51,5)54 |62 {h SSW 1.° fine eve 
19; 8 | 30,06 51° |55 |58 |3 S 1 hazy 
|2 |29,90 54 |56 154 (3 Ss 2 13° 
20 8 | 29,68 49 1S5 |52 13 SW 2! . : ; 
|2 |29575 $3951 56 1505/3 § 2}+ Cloudy eve. little rain. windy 
21/38 |29,62,55 (56 153.54 | SSW 4 . 
12 \29564 56,5 57 |50 |3 S 3°+ lefs wind 
22/8 |29,64 48 iss |sr 13 S 1 foggy. fine 
| 2 129,52 5395 56 |46,5|2 S 1+ very hazy upward : more wind 
23,8 j29,54 sr 153 |52 13 S 3+ more wind: cloudy . 
| 2 |20@0/5r 156 jsa [5 S 5/+ rain at times: Iefs wind and fine 
24/8 |29,22! 49 iq |50 ly SSW 3° fhowers of hail and rain 
Fl\2 i29,45/50 |54 (49 \4 W 4 little rain. fine: very windy and little rain 
251/$ lao.10 sr 153° 153 (6 § g/ tittle rain. lets wind and chiefly fine 
2 |aoslh 50 | 6395 53 (5 SW 3 {little rain. fine 7 : 
26/$ '29,27:46 15155 §2,5/2 SW 2° cloudy ana windy« drizzling rain , 
2 (29,04) 55,5'53 |57 15 Ss jhailand much rain: lets wind and chiefly fine 
27/3 |29,21143,5 St |5%55)3 | Sw 3 | little rain : fine 
2 |29,32/49,515395'5%55. 3 SSW 2/- rainy eve and night 
28/3 12920145 51 |55 |3 SW 1(|very hazy. fine. chiefly cloudy and rain 
2 |29,14| 4695 52 15595/4 | WSW 3 rain attimes | 
2918 28,97|48 5205155 14 S 1|+ more wind and fine . ’ i 
2 |28,96/s0 1§3 1519513 S 3|+ hail ftorm. lefs wind and rain at times 
3°/8 |28,07/43 [51 [53 [3 Si ’ 
2 |28,97150,5156 [525513 SSW 2I- rainy eve. fine: heavy fhower. fine 
33/8 |29,09/46 |52 J57 fh S 1{3 rainy ' ; a 
2 29,01 ‘50 53 156 'h SSE 1 chiefly gentle rain, fine night : little rain 
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Remarks on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. January 1796. 


5- QEVERAL bulbous roots fprouted, and anemonies in full leafi—14. 

Aconite in bloom.—1g. St. John’s wort in full leaf, and wallflowers 
and crocafles in fower.—19. Honeyfuckle and white rofe in leaf: all kinds of 
wallfruit fet tor bloffom.—20. Snowdrops and hyacinths in flower.—21. 
The hygrometer co at noon; being the firft time it attained that medium 
point fince the 23d of May laft.—zz. Goofeberries as large as peas when 
they firt come in.—23. Dult flying with the wind in the ftreets of the city.— 
25. Sweetbriar in leat.—'This month is remarkable for its extraordinary mild- 
nefs, as mutt appear from the progrefs of vegetation mentioned above ; there 
was not one frofty night, the thermometer being only once fo low as 39, and 
its medium being nearly 49 ; it was therefore warmer than April latt year: 
notwititauding this, there was a confiderable portion of rain, and fome blow- 
Ine weather 


Rain 2 inches 24 hundredths, 


OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES in January 1796. 


MALLPOX, which were mild, and in general diftin@, during the laft 

month, were now more frequently met With in a confluent ftate ; they 
were likewife accompanied by petec/ie, denoting the diffolved ftate of the 
blood, and the malignity of the difeafe ; and even the inoculated fimallpox 
partook of this tendency : by the early and free ufe of mineral acids this fate 
of the blood was frequently corrected. and the patients did well ; but if this 
was not {peedily accomplifhed, they funk about the fourteenth day, and the 
mortality was confiderable. Rheumatifm ftll continued frequent, acute as 
well as chronic ; but even in the young and vigorous during the inflammatory 
flage of this difeafe, it was neceffary to ufe the lancet with greater caution 
than ufual, and to depend more on warm tonics, after proper evacuations. 
Hooping-cough begun to decline, but meafles, and eruptions on the ‘kin, 
particularly among children, were ftill frequent. Accumulations of acrid mat- 
ters in the ftomach, prevailed in adults, producing apthous ulcerations in the 
mouth and fauces: frequent purgatives, and aftringent gargles, were the cure. 


CHRISTIANITY vindicated in not particularly inculcating FRIENDSHIP 
and PATRIOTISM. 


[ From Sermons, by the Rev. Jofeph Fawcett. ] 


T has been objected to the Chriftian 

religion, that it has omitted to re- 
commend friendfhip and patriotifm : 
qualities, which mankind have been 
accultomed to hear celebrated by poets 
and hiftorians, in the moft eloquent 
and animated manner. It is certain, 
that none of the limited and partial 
Operations of the {ocial principle are 
particularly inculcated in the difcourfes 
of Chrift. he ftrain of his inftrac- 
tions is altogether of another nature. 
In the number of his relatives, he 
counts not only them who were con- 


nected with him by the ties of bleod, 
but all the family of the honeft and 
good. * Whofoever fhall do the will 
of God, the fame is my brother, and 
my fifter, and mother.’ He defcribes 
his friends, not by the intimacy of 
their intercourfe with him ; not by the 
tendernefs of their attachment to his 
perfon ; not by their forrow upon ac- 
count of his approaching fuffe:ings and 
feparation from them, confidered as 
a private man, as their familiar com- 

anion and affociate; but by their o- 
Sodlene to him, as the teacher of 
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morality, as the mouth of Heaven, 
as the public minifter of truth and 
virtue. ‘ Ye are my friends, if ye 

do whatfoever ] have commanded 
ou,’ 

In the fame fpirit he replies to or 
queilion, * Who is my neighbour ?” 
Not only he who lives at the next 
door, in the fame ftreet, in the fame 
town, orin the fame country ; not only 
he whois amember of that church with 
which you are connetted, or of that go- 
vernment which youobey: thy neigh- 
bour is man. The Samaritan’s neigh- 
bour is not only the Samaritan, but the 
Jew. The neighbour of the Jew is 
not only the Jew, but the Samaritan: 
that Samaritan, with whom his coun- 
trymen have no dealings ; in an hatred 
to whom his bigoted fathers have bred 
him : of that Samaritan, it is his duty 
to bind up the wounds, whenever he 
finds him blee eding i in his way: that 
Samaritan he is bound to love, even 
as he loves himfe!f. 

Thy neighbour (fays the fpirit of 
that beautiful pictere of benevo- 
fence which contains the anfiver 
fo the interrogation in the text*) 
whoever thou art, in whatever ace, 
or country. that makeft the inquiry, 
thy neighbour is he, whom God hath 
“ made in his own likenef,’ of * one 
blood’? with thyfelf. Whoever an- 
fwers to this defcr:ption has a c!aim 
to thy fraternal affection ; and, when- 
ever in a fituation to need them of 
thee, to thy neighbourly offices ; al- 
though thou have never touched with 
thy foot, or defcried from a diftance, 
er feen in defcription, the country 
whence he came ; although thou have 
heard no traveller tell of t the land that 

ve him birth ; although thou under- 
Find not one word of his language ; 
although thou believe not one article 
of his « crecd, 

Thus the unbounded generofity of 
the Chriflian religion has proved the 
occation of its having been accufed of 
deficiency in its focial Teffons. Becaufe 
the Author of it has recommended 
sere bemevolence to mankind, than 
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any moralift had recommended to 
them before, he has been charged 
with having recommended 4. Be- 
caufe he has inculcated an attachment 
to the whole human race; called upon 
us to ac knowledge the confanguinity 
of all! mankind; declared the vicinity 
of the whole univerfe to the heart of 
benevolence ; and taught us that fub- 
lime and celeitial patriotifm, whofe 
country is the world, and whofe king 
is God ; upon this account, it has 
been hid. that we look in vain in his 
letures, for a leffon of friendship, 
and the love of country. 

A little confideration will be fuffici- 
ent to convince us of the propriety of 
our Saviour’s filence, upon thefe two 
branches of focial affetion. Friend- 
fhip and patriotifm, fo far as they 
ftand diftinguithed from general hv- 
manity and philanthropy ; fo far as 
we coniider on ily what is peculiar to 
them; although the more paffion- 
nate operations of them may have 
captivated the popular imagination ; 
ye’, ifexamined with acool and fober 
eye, will appear not to poflefs, ftrict- 
ly fpeaking, any meral beauty: and, 
therefore » not to have merited a place 
among the Precepts of him, who 
came to inculcate fimply pure religion 
and morality upon mank ind. 

In what is it that religion confifts ? 
—Not in the love of ap: articular reli- 
gious party, or fyitem of {peculative 
fentiments, or circle of ceremonious 
obfervances ; but in the love of God, 
In the fame manner, focial virtue 
confifts not in the love of this, or the 
other individual, or body of individu- 
als; but in the love of man: man, the 
fenfitive and intelli ligent creature 3 man, 
the offspring, and the image of God. 
bi he capricious preference of this, or 

hat particular man ; a preference not 
founded j in any perception of moral 
preeminence in him over the reft of 
mankind ; but merely arifing from 
habits of accidental intimacy, the me- 
mory of mutual perfonal iervices and 
kindneffes, or the difcovery of qualities 
in him, not of a virtuous, and prix 


* Luke x, 29. And who is my neighbour ? 
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mary, but of a morally indiferent, 
and merely fecondary nature, that 
happen to be peculiarly pleafing to 
our particular tafte; fach a partiality 
as this, though perfectly natural, and 
though, within proper limits, per- 
fe&ly innocent, is not to be confider- 
ed as a branch of focial virtue 3 as 
conftituting any part of moral reéti- 
tude; or as entitled, in any degree te 
the appellation of goodnedfs or cnarity. 
Such a friendfhip as this is the dictate 
of nature ; but it is not the dictate of 
confcience. Anaffection of this kind, 
to whatever tranfport and enthafiafm 
it may rife; however uniform and in- 
flexible the fidelity that may attend 
it; however zealous the fervices it may 
infpire ; however coftly the facrifices it 
may prompt, has no pretenfion to the 
praife of focial heroifm, or moral mag- 
nanimity. Anardour, fuchasthis, may 
excite the remark, and the admira- 
tion of mankind; it may be quoted as 
a fingular example; added to the 
proverbs of the world ; numbered a- 
mong the beauties of hiftory ; make a 
figure in the page of romance ; and 
furnith a fruitful theme for eloquence 
to expatiate upon ; but it has no claim 
to thecalm applaufes of moral wifdom ; 
i: has no title to the higl: compliments 
that many have lavifhed uponit. Sucha 
flame, with whatever brightnefs it may 
barn, cannot be faid to pofiefs any virtu- 
cus fplendor. It is lighted up on'y by 
fancy, not by reafon, or religion. It 
burns upon the floor of mortality ; it 
is not elevated to the altar of virtue : 
it is mechanifm, and not morality. 
He who cultivates a friend{hip with 
a wife and virtuous man, with a view 
to fortify his own good principles and 
propeniities, practifes moral wifdom. 
He who prefers one man to al others 
with whom he is acquainted, becaufe 
he perceives in him a fuperior degree 
of moral worth to what he is able to 
difcover in any other, difplays a vir- 
tuous preference. He who ferves one 
man more than another, becaufe he 
thinks he difcovers in him more good 
defert than in another, exercifes mo- 
ral juftice. He who offers to lay 


down his life, to fave the life of his 
friend, from a fober and rational con- 
viction, that he is more wanted than 
himfelf, by a family, or a country, 
acts the partofahero. This is more 
than friendihip ; this is philanthropy, 
and public fpirit; this is conduét, 
which panegyric cannot flatter, or 
poetry embellith. But that zeal of 
friendfhip, which, heighthened into 
an enthufiaftic heat, by long habits of 
accidental intimacy; by a protracted 
reciprccation wf perfonal favours, o- 
perating upon peculiar fenfibility of 
nature; fhould confent to facrifice life, 
folely for the fake of its objeét, and 
without any eye to the good of focie- 
ty; although it wear a brilliant and 
{parkling appearance in the eye of 
fancy, is certainly not an objet of 
moral admiration. 

Wherever there is true virtue, there 
is confiflency of conduct; there is 
integrity and unityof character. But 
this is certain, that a capacity of very 
warm friendfhip, of this mechanical 
nature, will endure the fociety, and 
has frequently been found in the com- 
pany, of very malevolent pailions. 
There are thefe who declare, and who 
reduce their maxim to practice, ‘ £ 
will never forfake my friend, and 
never forgive my enemy.’ If their 
friendfhip be inextinguifhable, equally 
implacable is their refentment. IF 
there be nothing they wiil not do to 
ferve a friend, there is nothing they 
willnot do to punifh anenemy. Men 
of this character are, upon the whole, 
admired by a large proportion of 
mankind. They are feen, however, 
with other eyes by the Judge of a 
men. It was not to countenance this 
checkered gocdnefs that Chrift came 
into the world. He came to incuj- 
cate that divine principle of compre- 
henfive kindnefs, of confiftent beneve- 
lence, which admits not this mixture 
into the mind. : 

And as jrivate goodnefs does net 
confift in a fanciful, and arbitrary, 
however affectionate, and faithful, 
preference of one individual to others 
that are equal'y deferving; neuhe 
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-does public virtue confift in the partia- 


lity of the aifeétions to any particular 
community, merely becaufe we have 
been born and bred in its bofom. 
Such a partiality is natural, no doubt, 
in fuch creatures as we; but there is 
nothing meritorious in it. It is ex- 
tremely natural for every man to 
feel, no man can help feeling, nor, 
while it be kept within the bounds 
of temperance, and reftrained from 
offending againft the laws of uni- 


_ verfal benevolence, do I know why 


a wife man fhould with to help it, a 
peculiarly tender and affectionate at- 
tachment to the country, that has 
been the fcene of all his obfervation 
and experience; the theatre of all his 
enterprifes, and of all his profperity ; 
the feat of his family, and his friends ; 
where firft he drew the breath of that 
life, which he finds to be fo great a 
blefling to him; where firft he felt it 
to be ‘a pleafant thing for the eyes 
to behold the fun,’ Thus to feel, is 
very natural: fuch a fenfation is footh- 
ing and pleafing to the heart of man: 
fuch a fenfation, while under the re- 
ftriction of reafon, is alfo innocent : 
but it certainly contains no virtus, or 
pxblic {pirit, any more than that fond 
affection, which every one feels to his 
mative town; to the ground upon 
which his childhood played; to the 
fields that firft received his feet; to 
the landicapes that firit entertained his 
eye. 

It is beft, upon the whole, the hap- 
pinefs of the world at large is promo- 
ted in a more harmonious, regular, 
and lefs embarraffed manner, by this 
means, that men fhould connect them- 
felves with particular communities, 
and particularly feek the welfare of 
thofe, with which they are thus con- 
nected. It is well that nature has de- 
termined and directed the focial fervi- 
ces of mankind to individual objects, 
and attached each perfon to fome par- 
ticular poit and province of his bene- 
volence, inttead of leaving him to 
wander about the world, in the exer- 
cife of an irrefolute and unfettled, a 
difipated and erratic attention to hu- 
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man happinefs. But as this particular 
arrangement and dire¢tion of the focial 
exertions and anxieties of human 
beings, fo far as it proceeds from in- 
ftinét, is no part of pure virtue, fo in- 
ftinct is fufficient to appointit. Thofe 
courfes of human benevolence which 
nature has decreed, with which the 
heart of man mechanically complies, 
required not to be commanded by 
Chrift. He has taught us to love all 
mankind: our conftitution will teach 
us, if we have learned that leffon, to 
ferve thofe particularly, whom Provi- 
dence more pointedly recommends to 
our fervice, by placing them at our 
fide. 

But, in farther vindication of our 
Saviour’s filence upon thefe points, 
it is deferving of our noti¢e, that, as 
what is peculiar to friendfhip and to 
patriotifm, as what diitinguifhes them 
from general humanity, 1s of a me- 
chanical, and therefore, at beft, when 
kept within proper bounds, of a mere- 
ly innocent nature; it is the natural 
propenfity of thefe partial affections, 
when not held in by reafon, to op- 
pofe the good of {ociety at large : and 
thus while that leffon of univer‘al be- 
nevolence, which Chrift has given 
us, includes in it all that is virtuous 
and raticnal in the private charities, 
it contains, at the fame time, the only 
corrective of their intemperance and 
lawlefs accefs. No obferver of human 
life can want to be told, how frequent- 
ly friendfhip, in its blind zeal to ferve 
its object, has loft fight of the public 
principle. To ferve a friend, how 
many are there, who will make no 
cruple of fivearing deceitfully before 
the tribunal of their country; of ef- 
poufing his caufe, when his quarrel is 
not juit ; of fupporting him with their 
fuffrage, when a candidate for a pot 
of political, or of medical, or of reli- 
gious and moral importance to fociety, 
for which they know his fellow candi- 
date to be better qualified than he. 
Thefe things are common in the 
world : they ever have been tommon : 
they have ever received, and they 
coatiuus to reccive, the popular par- 
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don, and even approbation. In a 
fyitem of practice, that was framed 
for creatures fo proae to err on the 
fide of friendfhip, it was wife in the 
Author of our religion, to lay all the 
emphafis upon love to all men; inftead 
of particularly recommending the pre- 
ference of a few. 

The patriotic attachment has alfo 
been guilty of fimilar excefles. It had 
been guilty of many, when Chrift 
made his appearance ia the world. 
He knew that it had. He knew that 
fanine and peitilence had net proved 
more terrible fcourges to mankind, 
than nations which had been prover- 
bial for patriotifm. He knew that 
this proud and boafted principle, fo 
liberally praifed and complimented by 
pegan philofophy, and _legiflation, 
had carried deftruction and death over 
half the wor'd ; diiturbed the tranquil- 
lity of harmlefs provinces; and de- 
faced and depopulated the garden of 
God. The majority before me are 
too well acquainted with the human 
hiftory, to require to be any more 
than reminded by me, that mankind 
have not been more characterized by 
a propenfity to fociety, than by a dif- 
polition to imprifon the focial princi- 
ple within a certain circle of fociety. 
They have invariably attracted one 
another into focieties, of a fuflicient 
fize to fatisfy their appetite for affocia- 
tion; and as invariably regarded the 
reft of mankind, always with fhynefs, 
general'y with jealouly, and fome- 
times with hatred. Every favage has 
had his trihe, to which he has been 
warmly attached; and has looked 
with a malignant eye upon every other 
tribe. Every civil fociety, however 
celebrated for the patriotic zeal of its 
members, has waged war with other 
civil focieties. And it has been re- 
marked, and with much juttice, that in 
proportion to the enthufiafm, to which 
the love of country has been carried, 
12s beea the virulence of that enmity 
againft_ mankind, by which it has 
been accompanied. 

Such is man, 


Such was the crea- 
ture Chriit came to educate. 
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a particular circle, he has been a 
friend, a brother, a patriot; without 
that circle, an enemy, a deftroyer, a 
fury, and a fiend: and then, when 
moil applauded and adored, within the 
{phere of his citizenthip, moft deteft- 
ed, and execrated, without it: then 
when his ftatues have been rifing 
faiteft round him, and the caft bra{s 
receiving the hiftory of his honours 
with butielt induftry; then has been 
the moment, when the curfes of man- 
kind have been poured in the mof 
copious fhower upon his head. 

This contrated and exclufive, this 
illiberal and uagencrous, love of coun- 
try, which had fo long dazzled’ the 
eyes of thofe, whofe prejudices it fed, 
and whofe pride it gratifizd; which 
confiited in wilhing well to one com- 
munity, at the expence of the wel- 
fare of all the reit ; in rejoicing to be. 
hold the honour of the native fociety, 
erected upon the ruins of every other; 
this narrow benevolence, this private 
and provincial public fpirit, this fierce 
and malevolent love, had no charms 
in the eye of him, who regarded all 
mankind as one family; and whofe 
beautiful errand it was, at once to re- 
concile them ail to God, and to one 
ancther. 

That wife and benevo'ent reformer of 
mankind faw little difference, and lit- 
tle difference is to be fLen, by any one 
who reflects a moment, between a 
nation bent upon conquering and en- 
flaving other nations; perpetually 
engaged in a favage fucceflion of of- 
fenfive and wanton wars ; folely occu- 
pied with the idea of enriching and 
aggrandizing itfelf, at the colt of 
every other people ; within their own 
wails, talking eloquently of one auno- 
ther’s magnanimity and patriotifm, of 
the glory of fighting for their coun- 
try; of dying for their country ; 
and lavifhing praifes and honours 
upon the returning and victorious 
foldier, for having rendered fuch fig- 
nal fervices to the felfith fate, but 
little diiterence was he able to difcern, 
between fuch a body of men, and a 
troop of bandi's and out-laws, retiring 
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to their fubterranean abode, in the 
bofom of the forett which their robbe- 
ries inf ft, and as they fit around the 
table of sictous feftivity, excolling the 
intrepidiry of this or the ether mem- 
ber of the lawlefs community, in the 
fuccefstu! ailault upor property and 
life, fiom which they have juft re.urn- 
ed; pronouncing him an ornament to 
their fociety ; and decrreing him the 
cuftomary honours upon fuch occa- 
fions, to provoke an emulation, among 
the ref, of, what it 1s fo convenient 
to them to ca'l, hie. virtue. 

Well that wife aud pencrous precep- 
tor knew, that his high! y lauded at- 
tachment ‘o country, which fo much 
excited the admiration of the heathen 
world, did not poflefs the fpirit of ra- 
tional goodnefs, even within the limit- 
ed {phere in which its affections were 
encloied. Itdid not fo much confit 
of a generous with to contemplate the 
folid happinefs and true welfare of the 
country, which was the object of it, 
as of a proud defire to {ee it diftinguifh- 
ed by a barren aggrandizement, and 
an unprofi able preeminence. The 
patriot it produced was not a true 
friend even to his native land. He 
was not a wife and benevolent father 
to his country. He wanted to drefs 
her up with parental vanity, not with 
parental love: he defired to fee her 
arrayed in gaudy, and cumbrous, 
rather than in convenient, and com- 
tortable attire: he wifhed to behold a 
fplendid, rather than a happy, and a 
imiisg, lard. 

Thefe confiderations are, I hope, 
fofficient to juftify Jefus Chrif, in not 
having ya ticularly encouraged, in his 
difourfes, the love of country. It 
Was not to inculcate this confined and 
imperfect rerard to a public intereft, 
that he was fent into the world. It 
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was not necefiary to encourage it: it 
had been enough encouraged, even if 
ics character had been inocent of 
fiain. Love your country, had been 
often faid: love all mankind, was a 
new lefion, which we; much more 
wanted by the world. ‘ A new com- 
mandment’ it was the commiffion of 
Chrift to give it. He came to infpire 
that zal for univerfal happinefs, 
which had been fo often inculcated for 
national profcerity ; to teach nations, 
who call themfelves polifhed, to exer- 
cife urban ty and benevolence, in their 
behaviour to nat’ons; io civilize the 
intercourfe of civil focieties with civil 
focieties ; to bind all mankind into 
one brotherhood, unired by affeCtion, 
and the fenfe of affinity, though divi- 
ded into feparate focieties. 

In drawing up- his fyftem of prac- 
tice, therefore the word patriotiim he 
rejected ; asinadequate tohisidea; as 
itiexpreflive of the {pirit he was defi- 
rous to difleminate ; asa word, which 
had led mankind but a part of the way 
he wilhed them to go, and had ofen 
led them wrong. He fubftituted, 

therefore, charity in its place: a prin- 
ciple of love; a general propenity 
to kindnefs, a difpofition to with well 
to whatever is capable of welfare a de- 
fire to congratulate not merely the 


happineds of this, or the other individu-’ 


al, or body of individuals, but to con- 
eratulate happinefs ; adelight in con- 
templating happinefs, wherever it can 
be feen, in hearing of happinefs, in 
whatever re gion it is faid to reid : in 


fufion of iiechiie ce, Pn not ik e 
water, in fome one fingle dire@ion, 
but, like Hoht, in all directions ; to- 
ward kindred, toward friends, to- 
ward country, toward mankind; to- 
ward earth, and toward heaven, 


An Account Ae _— of Ceyton, and of the mf remarkable 
Customs and Manners of the Natives: Concluded from Page i 


THE. cinnamon tree, which is pe- 
nliar to Cey'on, was: of ineftimcable 
velue to the Dutch er (as they now 
aie te fivle them fives) Bataviens. 


The root of this tree is large, and d 

vides irelf into feveral branches, co- 
vered with abark, which, on the outer 
fide, is of a greyith brown, and, os 
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the inner, of a reddih cat. The 
wood of this rootis hard, white, and 
without imeil. The body of the tree, 
which grows to the height of eighiecn 
or twenty yards, is covered, as wel 


as its numerous branches, with a bark 
which is at firlt green, and af erwa - 


red. The leaf is $ fomething like that 
of the Jaurel,. but longer and narrow- 
er, when firit unfolded, it is of a fame 
colour; but after ic has been fome 
time expoied to tie air, and grows 
dry, it changes to a deep ¢ reen on 
the upper furfa ‘e, and to le! iter on 
the lower. The flowers are {mail and 
white, and grow on large bunches, at 
the extremity of the branches: they 
have an agreeable fmell, fi mewhat 
li ce that of the lily of the valley. 
‘The fruit is fhaped hike an acorn, b:t 
is not fo large. It is comman’y 1 pe 
ia September. When boiled in water, 
it yield an ol, which fwims at Ops 
and taxes fire: if left tocool, it ha cers 
into a white juriace, of which candles 
are made, which have an agrecable 
ime], and are preferved for the ufe of 
the king of Cundy. No part of the 
tree tha it produces the cinnamen is 
valuable, excent the under bark. The 
beit feaion for raifing and ‘eparating it 
from toe ourer bark is in the fpricg, 
when the jap fioews conioully. It is 
Cut into flices, and expoted to the fun: 
in drying it curls up. The belt 
Cinnamon is obtained fom trees a- 
bout three or four years old: after 
that flanding, they yield a coarfer 
kind. ‘The trunk when ftripped of its 
bark decays, but frefh fhoots ariie from 
its root. ‘The fruit of this tree con- 
tains a feed whence it is raifed. Goox 
Cinnamon mutt be fine, {mooth, brittle, 
thin, of a yellow colour, inclining to 
red; fragrant, aromatic, and of a 
poignant yet agreeable tafte. Befide 
lis uleiuineis in cooxsery, it policies 
great medicinal virtue:.-—ihe em- 
poyment of barking the cinnamon- 
tree is allotied to the Cosieys, a clafs 
of people in Ce eylon, thar is coniidered 
as the .eweli link in the chain of fo- 
i every other clafs of thefe 
jlandess deciming ix difgraceful to be 
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employed in it. Attempts have bee? 
made to cultivate cinnamon. in the 
Fiench oriental poffeiiions, particu 
larly in the [Me of France; but, on 
every experiment, it kas been found 
to degenerate when raiied on that foil. 
In the courfe of the lait war, lord 
Rodney toox a French Eail Ir dia fhip, 
on boatd which were fome clunamon 
plants. ‘Vhe/e he prefented to the go- 
Jamaica; and they throve 
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vernor of 
very < on that ifland, having both 
bloomed and fous ised. 

One ef the moft remarkable trees in 
Ceylon is the Tallipar, Which grows 
firsight and tall, and is as b'g as the 
The leaves are faid 


mait of a fhip. 
to be fo large as to cover fiiteen or 
twenty men: when dried, they are 


. 


reund, and fol ld up 


the natives travel, 





of the leaf on sheie heads, to fad 
them from the fun; and they are 1o 


tough, that they are not eat aidly torn, 
though thofe that wear them “make 
their way through woods and buthes. 
Iivery foldier keeps oie wi ich aifo 
ferves him for a tent tof eep in. With- 
Out thefe leaves, it would ! xe impolli- 
ble to jive abroad in the rainy feaion. 
"Liis twee bears no fruit till the laft 
year in which it lives; and then it 
has plenty of hard fruit of the fize of 
anutmeg Its truck contains a pith, 
Which is fometines eaten like the pith 
of the fago-trec, and bread is made 
of it as wel as of iago. 

In Ceylon are vaious other kinds 
of trees; 2s the Reffule, from which 
{usar may be obiained ; the Areca, 
Sees fiuit of which the astives chew 
with the betel root; the Betel, which 
is cominon in all parts of India; the 
Orula, of the fize of an apple-tree, 
and bearin ig a fruit jie an clive, which 
th: y 10: netimes take asa pi rpe, wing 
it alio to dye their cloth biack, by 
dipping them into water in which this 
fruit has been infufed. ‘They have 
alfo orang C59 citrons , and all the fruits 

:mmon to the tropical regions, with 
rs that saieahin our plums and 
cherries. The fruit called Jack, or 
taka, is a part of their igod, It grows 

Q2 
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upon large trees, is round, and of the 
fize of a peck loaf: it is covered with 
a green prickly rind, and has feeds or 
kernels within it, that refemble a chett- 
nut, both in fize, colour, and tafe. 
This they gather before it is ripe 5 

and when b: siled i it has the tafte of cab- 
bage; but when mellow, it is eaten 
raw, and is very good. The kerne!s, 
roafted in the embers, ferve them for 
food, when on a journey. 

The kitchen-gardens are wel! fup- 
plied with roots, herbs, and vegeta- 
bles. Indeed, moft of the European 
kinds have been introduced by the 
Portiguefe and Dutch, and their woods 
afford abundance of medicinal herbs, 
which are well known to the natives, 
for their efficacy in reftoring the dif- 

eafed to health, The country alfo 
abounds with flowers of the fineft co- 
Jours, and the moft fragrant fmells ; 
but the natives never cultivate them, 
nor take any delight in fine gardens ; 
and yet the youth of both fexes adorn 
their heir with them. 

Their ufual feed time is in July or 
Augui, foon after the beginning of 
the rains, and their harveft in January 
or February ; but where they have a'- 
ways plenty of water, they pay little 
regard to the feafons, but fow and 
reap almoft at any time. 

Ceylon abounds in buffaloes, oxen, 
deer, goats, and hogs: they have 
ikewife elephants, monkies, bears, 
tigers, jackalls, hares, and dogs, but 
no lions, wolves, theep, horfes “ ror 
alles, except fuch as are imported by 
Europeans. 

This ifland is moft famous for its 
elephants, which are fo numerou:, 
that they do incredible damage to the 
hufhandmen, by breaking their trees, 
and eating end trampling down their 
corn.» Hence the country people are 
obliged to watch iuch fields as le near 
the woods every night, and they are 
not fecure of their corn even when it 
is placed in their yards. It is with 
great difficulty that, with lighted 
torches and making a great noife, they 
can fiighten them away. Sometimes 
wound them 


they fhoot at them, and 
2 
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with their arrows; but the enraged 
elephant frequently kils them. ‘The 
tame elephants of Ceylon are more 
efteemed than any other iy the Indies, 
net only on account cf their prodigi- 
ous bulk, and the beauty of their ivo-. 
ry, but alfo for their remarkable do- 
cility. They ufe no other animals but 
thefe in the carriage of hugtheads and 
other fuch burdens. ‘The elephant 
takes hold of the rope with his trunk 
and his teeth; he draws it, twilts it 
about, throws the load on his back, 
and fo goes off with it. He draws, 
with equal eafe, a caravel, or half 
galley, on dry ground. 

In fome parts of the ifland are alli- 
gators; and they have alfo a great 
varicty of ferpents, fome of which are 
faid to be of an almoft incredible fize. 
They have polecais, ferrets, weazels, 
and other vermin, which are fo nu- 
merous, that they deitroy almoft all 
the wild rabbits. 

Ants fwarm here in an amazing de- 
gree; and their fting is intolerably 
tharp and painful. ‘They devour al- 
moft every thing ciey come at; and 
peopie can fearce fet down a difh of 
meat but it will be filled with them. 
They run up the wails of the houfes, 
building arches cr covered paitages as 
they go; and if an arch happen to 
break, they come down, and aiffift in 

repairing it. ‘The Cinglafies take 
great care in watching every thing 
they value, left it thould be fpoiled by 
thefe tledbe, which they difcover by 
their arches of dirt. At a diitance 
from the houfes, thefe ants raife hil- 
locks, five or fix feet high, of a pure 
and fine clay, fo firm and hard, that 
it will require a pickaxe to break 
them; and under thefe they conitruct 
their nefts, in the manner of a honey.- 


comb. Thetfe infe&s increafe prodi- 
gioully, and great numbers of agen 


alfo die at a time: for when they ar 

arrived at a full erowth, and have ee 
tained wings, they iflue out of an 
evening, after funfet, in fuch vait 
numbers, that they darken the fky ; 
and having flown out of fight, in a 
fhert time t.ey fall down dead, when 
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1c birds, which are going to rooft, 
phen atly pick up a great many of 
them. The poultry live almoft en- 
tirely upon thefe ants, which, as it 
ferves greatly toleffen their numbers, 
diminifhes a nuifance that would other- 
wife be infupportable. 

They have one fort of bees, like 
thofe common in England: thefe live 
in holes in the ground, and in hollow 
trees. ‘They have alfo.a larger fort, 
of a brighter colour, and that make 
much thinner honey: thefe fix their 
combs againft the boughs of trees, at 
a great height, and as they may be 
eaiily feen, whole villages, at the pro- 
per time of the years go into the 
woods to gather the honey, and re- 
turn loaded with it. ‘They fometimes 
hold torches under fhe bees, till they 
drop down from the trees, and then 
boil and eat them, thinking them 
very good food. 

In this ifland are leeches of a red- 
difh colour, of about the thicknefs of 
a goofe-quill: thefe appear about the 
time that the rains begin to fall, and 
foon after the grafs and woods «re full 
ofthem. At frft, they are almof as 
fmall as a horfe-hair, and creeping 
up the legs of travelers, who alivays 
go without fhoes or ftockings, make 
the blood run down’ their heels. To 
avoid this, fome rub their legs with 
lemon and falt, to make them drop 
off, and others ufe a flat flick to {crape 
them off; but they are fo foon fuc- 
ceeded by others, that it is almoft in 
vain, and they moi commonly fet 
them alone till they arrive at the end 
of their journey ; ; for thor igh their legs 
{mart a litile, this bleeding is reckoii- 
ed falutary. When they come to thei 
houfes, they get rid of — by rab- 
bing their legs with afhe 

The birds of Ceylon are various : 
the fineit in the country is of the ize of 
a f{parrow, it is as white as fnow, ex- 
cept the head, which is black, with a 
plume of feathers itanding upright, 
and the tail a foot long. ‘here are 


others of a deep yellow, but, in every 
other refpect, like the former. Nei- 
1 


ther of them have any mulical notes. 
ie regions of the torrt 


>. . 
indeed, i all th 
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zone, the birds though more beautiful 
in their plumage, are cbferved to be 
leis melodious taan ours. 


Wide o'er the winding wnbrage of the 
floods, 
Like vivid blotfoms glowing : om afar, 
Thick-fwarm the brighter birds. For 
Nature's hand, 
That with a {portive vanity has deck’d 
The plumy nations, there her gayeit hues, 
Piofufely pours. Burt, if the bids them 
fhine, 
stil? in all the beauteous beams of 
day, 
et, frugal ftill, fhe humbles them in fong. 
seas envy we the gaudy robes they lent 
Proud Montezuina’s realm, whofe legions 
caft 
A boundlefs radiance waving on the fun, 
Wiile Philomel is ours ; while in our 
fhades, 
Through the foft filence of the lif'ning 
night, 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. 
THomson- 


In the rivers and ponds of Ceylon 
there is abundance of fifth, which the 
natives eat with their rice much often- 
er than they do fleth. in feveral 
places, fith are kept for the ufe of the 
king, who diverts himfelf with feed- 
ing them; anJ, in thofe places, peo- 
ple are prohih.ted from taking them, 
which render, i.em fo tame, that they 
will fwiin afier any body to the fides 
of the pond, to be fed.—Pearl-oytters 
are found on this coait, and a thell- 
fith, called Xan xus. of which the na- 
tives of Bengal make bracelets. 

The Cinglaties, wno (as already 
obicrved) poilefs the country to the 
fouthward, and are the mo‘t numerous 
and powertul people in the ifland, are 
well fhaped, of a middle ftature, and 
have long biack hair. ‘Uheir features 
are regular ; theirs complexion is dark, 
but leis fwarthy than that of the Ma- 
labars, and their eyes (like thofe of 
all the natives of India) are black. 

Of the cu‘toms and maaners of thefe 
people we fhall only ftate fome of the 
moit remarkable particulars. The 
wife, in this ifland, as in all uncivi- 
lized nations; is in a fiate of great 
fubjection: fhe dreffes the food, and 
welts on ler hufband; and whea he 
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has done, fits down with her children; 
end takes what is left. 

The Cinglailes are fond of gaming, 
to an exceis unxnown in Europe, 
where, however, it is fo fatally pre- 
valent. Cockfighting, and the game 
of draughts, are their ufual diveriions. 
The cocks of this ifland are lager, 
and their fpurs much longer, than in 
any part of the known world: they 
fix to them large gaffs, and bet upon 
thefe occafions gold, filver, orchards, 
Yands, and many other things, which 
are won by the mafter of the victorious 
cock, ‘Their paffion for play is carri- 
ed to fuch an extravagant length, that, 
at the game of draughts, it is even 
faid, that they venture not only a’! 
that they have in the world, but even 
their very limbs. When they have 
nothing more to lofe, they feta veflel 
full of /efame (an oil of nuts) on the 
fire, and by its fide a fmall but very 
fharpaxe. He who lofes lays his hand 
wpon a flone, and they cut off the 
joint of a finger, which is immediately 
dipt in the boiling oil, in order to 
cauterife the wound. ‘This cruel ove- 
sation cannot gure them of their bad 
habit of gami:g; and fomectimes they 
are fo obilinate, that they will not 
give over tilal. their fingers are cut 
oi. 

he marriage contracis of the Cin- 

glafles are far from being confidered 
as indiffoluble ; for the parties, after 
having tried each other’s tempev, are 
at liberty to part, and match elic- 
where. In this refpect, thefe rude 
and uncivilized people, teem to have 
been imitated by the e:/ 2/iened and 
philofophical lepiilaters ei France, in 
their new law relutive to civo:ce:. 
This the Cinglaffes will fometimes do 
two or three tsmcs together, before 
they fix on thoie they like; but as 
they give with their daughters por- 
tions of cattle, flaves, and money, ci- 
ther thefe, or an equivalent, muit be 
returned with the woma., the man 
keeping the male children, and the 
women the girls. 

The men are fo complaifant afier 


marriage, that if they are vilued by a 








friend, they will ofer him their wife 
or daughie r to ileep with them, efpe- 


.ciul'y it he be of a tuperior caft, Cough 


it would be an unpardonshbie crime to 
proilitute either to a man of lower 
rank ; and iying wich a man’s wife, 
without his leave, is even here, where 
they allow fuca iisertics, efteemed fo 
great acme, that tae hutband 1s in- 
deimnifi:d if he kill both the adulterer 
and the adultereis, wien he finds them 
together. 

A child is no fooner born than an 
aftrologer is contulted to know whe- 
ther it comes into the world under-a 
lucky planet; and if they fay that the 
honr is unfortunate, tee chud is im- 
mediately expoied, thrown into. a ni- 
ver, or given to any perfon who will 
acceptit ; for though they fuppofe the 
child would bring misfortunes on the 
parents, they imagine that he may 
procure happinefs to a ftranger. 

‘the king of Candy, who poffeffes 
all the middle. part of the ifland, is 
formidab'e to his fubje&s, by the ab- 
folute cmpire he has over their pof- 
feffions, their ations, and their lives. 
The fucceflion to the crown is heredi- 
tary, where the reigning p:ince does 
not Jimit it in his lifetime ; 3 for he has 
the power of appo'nting any of his 
children to fucceed him, and, ii he 
think proper, of dividing his domi- 
nions among them, as has been some 
times pradtif.d. 

The guards neareft his perfon are 
compoled of negroes trom Caffraria, 
in whem he places the preateft con- 
fidence. Waiaen he gccs abroad, he is 

atrended by a numeious body of his 
guards, znd, among others, has a 





company of Dutch, and another of 


Portuguefe, under the command of 
oiicers of their reipect ive nations. Ke 
is alfo preceded by drums, trumpets, 
and otner initrumental mufic, together 
with fiaging women, and has his ele- 
phants, ied hories, and hunt:men with 
hawks, in his train. Al this com- 
pany frequently affemble, by the 
king’s order, at the gates of the pa- 
lace, i in expectation of his going out, 
when he has no fach defign, 
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He eats by himfetf, fitting on a 
' fool with a little table covered with 
white calico, placed before him. 
Twenty or thirty dithes brought 
into the room, by perfons who have 
mudlers before their mouths; and the 
king having a deep gold plate, with 
a piantain leaf at the bottom of it, 
ca'ls for what he choofes, which is 
alfo brought him by a perfon mufiled, i 
to prevent his breathing on the meat. 
When his fubjects enter into his 
prefence, they fill three times on their 
faces, and then fitting on their legs, 
addrefs him ia terms little inferior to 
thofe they ufe in their re'igious wor- 
fhip. Qne of their ufual expreflions 
, § May your maiefly bea god;’ at 
he fame time ftyling themfelves the 
limb of a dog, or fome animal, which 
they fay is unworthy to approach him; 
. aad when they retire from his pre- 
fenc2 


. 
ar 


—t ee 


» they creep backward till they 
> out of fight ° 

All the lands in the kingdom are 
holden of this fovereign by various 
lal tenures. He has no Sancting 
belide his Caffree guards, an 
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¢ Be thou chatte 


+ At umNy may be enumerated a- 
ione the tew tormen ting evils, 
. | ich are purely of man’s creation. 
is aii delinion of hatred and m:lici- 
vufnefs peculiar to whatis, rather in- 
proner'y, cailed refined life. © It docs 
not exit bat where vanity, hypcerity, 
and {elf-intereft enter ftrongly into the 
chara€ Iz is, how of ped 
ent date, and has always been mens 
i by ancient wiiters vith the 
” oA it d The ch aracter 
lummiator has, in the bef and 
week} of times, been held in univerial 
alihorrence. The word Déadolis, 
Which is always rendered Devi! in the 
Teftament, means literally a 
tracucer, fale accufr, ov calamuia- 
tor. Th sili thererore, who induige 
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the few Europeans already mentioned. 
The common fo'diers, who hold their 
lands by a military tenure, mount 
guard by turns. They are armed 
with mutkets, broad fwords, pikes, 
bows and arrows; and they have.fome 
little pieces of artillery, fo light, that 
three or four men may carry them on 
their fhoulders. Thefe militia are all 
infantry, and divided into bodies of 
about one thoufand men each, com- 
manded by a kind of colonel, called a 
m:terial, ‘They are not eafily brought 
to venture a general engagement, 
without havi eo evident advan- 
tage: therefore, in their wars with the 
Datch, when the latter invaded any 
part of their country, they ufually res 
tired till they had drawn them into the 
defites and dificult pafles of the moun- 
tains, where they frequently furprifed 
and cut them off, when they thought 
there was no enemy near. 

The Cinelafles have a difference of 
c2its as well asthe Gentoos; but their 
religion, in many refpects, is dif- 
ferent. 


a 
5 fnow, 
SHAKSPEARE, 


family is of very ancicnt origin, and 
that their anceflors were not among 
the * honourable men-of the earth.’ 
There enters into the compofition 
of calumny, thefe vices; envy, un- 
ciaritablenets, and falfehood : the firit 
is the prime caufe; the fecond, the 
ground to work upon; the third, the 
means whereby. It appears, theres 
fore, to be one of the blackeft of vices, 
being a compound of three, which fe- 
paratcly taken are the bane of fociety, 
the detlroyers of comfort, and of that 
confidence which thould fubfift between 
man and man. Envy deftroys the 
happinefs of the per fon pofieffed with 
it. Itis a confcioufnefs of want, with- 
out the power, and fometimes without 
even the inclination to fupply that want 
by proper means. The obje&t of itis 
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innocent as to any aétive demerit, and 
it does not happen unfrequenily that 
an act of kindnefs has been met by an 
effort cfenvy. It is a cowardly paf- i 
tion, for it hates without {peaking its 
hatred ; it fights without chadenging 
the party, and its blows, ln @ thoie of 
the aifaiiin, are given ir. the dark. Jt 
is a paflion, indeed, which couris 
darkneis and abhors the light. its 
beit efforis to be difgui‘ed afford the 
clearett opportunity to difcover it; 


and the ftruggle within frequenily 


proves as fatal as that firong fenfation 
of grief, which cannot find vent in 
tears. 

UncharitablenefS is likewife a ne- 
ceflary ingred:ent in calumny; a ha- 
bit of mind the molt averie to that 
benevelence and philanthropy, which 
conftitute one of the great command- 
ments, and which promote our own 
happine‘s by promoting that of our 
neighbour. Jt is the prompt faculty 


of m itreprefe iting every thing, of 
placing trifles in a flrong light, of 


viewing every little fault by optics 
which magnify, and while they mag- 
nify, difcolour and blacken. It is pe- 
culiar to bad hearts and weak hy cads. 
I have feldom feen an unchar'table 
perfon poflefted of flrong inteileét, 
but the greateft perverfion 1s certainly 
in the heart, which, in this cafe, may 
be fuid, * to be evil, and cnly evil, and 
that continually.’ 

But the means of ¢ lumpy, the bot- 
tom of it, alter all, mutt be re falf 1066 
Without a departure from truth it is 
impoflible to affail the innocent, or 
abute the good. ‘The genuine calum- 
niator, therefore, difdains that nice 
regard to truth which virtuous men 
entertain, and by means of a quick 
invention and prompt memory, throws 
an air of truth over an unfounded 
ftory, which often prevents his hearers 
from difcovering how flimly the ma- 
terials are. Yet why, in the exer 
cife of calumny, any man fhould be 
eager in his attempts to injure the 
charaéter of ancther, and rejoice at 
the fuccefs of his milreprefeatations ; 
why one human creature fhould do 








1°) 





that to another, without provocation, 
which even the ligheft provocation 
caxnot juilify ; why man fhould de- 
light in a crime which Ged abhors, 
and which the {mallcit refle€tion, and 
tne flighteft coniideration muft con- 
dentin. 3 are queitions which the enemy 
of ma. ikind only can anfwer. 

‘The enormity of this crime appears 
deepeft, when we confider that the 
wound inflicted by the tongue or pen 

of calumny ts. in general, incurable 5 
if its firit violence be abated; there 
Rill remains enough to perplex and to 
pain. The tale ‘of fcandal is ealily 
propagated, but nothing is fo difficult 
as to fupprefs it. ‘To prove one’s in- 
necence is not always fufficient ; for 
though guilt difappears iy fufpicion re- 
mains in many minds, and many 2 
malicious ftory has been circulated, 
where the contradiction never reaches, 
or where it came tco late. The firft 
impreMfidns are generally too ftrong to 
be wholly eradicated, and that con- 
fidence which is the bafis of good 
opinion has been deftroyed. 

Among the improvements intro- 
duced in refined times, may be reck- 
oned an imprevement on the art of 
calumny. It having been found that 
calumny is not always fafe, that the 
law on the ove hand guards certain 
characters, and private indignation, 
on the ether hand, may be dangeroxs 
to encounter, thofe : atelligent fhrugs, 
whifpers, nods, cblique hints, and in- 
nuendos, which have been introduccd, 
and found to anfwer ail the purpofes of 
calumny full as well, and with much 
more fafety, than plain language in 
word or writing. Almoff every linb 
of the body has been enilifted 1 into this 
valuable fervice. The eye contributes 
its fide glance ; the contra¢ted brow, 
its fly loo, and uplifted exprefiion of 
admiration. The nofe is made to 
turn up in the caufe of contemptuous 
envy ; the brow vields tts fignificant 
knittings; and a diftortion of the 
chin and upper lip freque ox render 
the tongue wholly unneceff ary. The 
thoulders fhrvg in unifon with the up- 
lifted eye; and the hands, by ex- 
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prefling admiration, contribute their 
afijtance to the perfeétion of the 
flory ; nor are the feet idly employed. 
A tiamp on the ground, if well timed, 
and accompanied by a bum! or ha! has 


frequently decided on the charaéter of 


an abfent-party; and I have known 
more initances than one where knock- 
ng the knees together has been reck- 
oned full proof of an affertion which 
no tongue would have dared to utter. 
Such are the convenient implements 
made ufe of to circulate the tale of 
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fcandal; they mark caution, indeed, 
but it is a caution clofely connected 
with cowardice ; for where it is ne- 
ceffary to {fpeak of a character, fuch 
hints may be difpenfed with; but 
where a character is unneceffarily in- 
troduced, or only to be defame sd, I 
know no cowardice and no cruelty 
equal to having recourfe to a tpecies 
of affertion which it is iinpofiibie to 
contradict, and toamode of commu- 
nication which cannot be obftructed. 
es 


of Trees. In a Letter from 


‘homas Andrew Knight, Ef. to Sir Jofeph Banks; Bart, P.R.S. 


Sir, 
AM enconrage d to addrefs the fol- 
lowing letter to you, by the opi- 
nion you were laft year pleafed to ex- 
prefs of part of my experiments and 
obfervations, ‘on the difeafes and decay 
of thofe varieties of the apple and 
pear which have been long in cultiva- 
tion. The difeafe from whofe rava- 
ges they fuffer moft in the canker, 
the effeéts of which are generally firft 
feen in the winter, or when the fap is 
firft rifing in the {pring. The bark 
becomes difcoloured in fpots, under 
which the wood, in the annual fhoots, 
is dead to the centre, and in the older 
branches, to the depth of the laft fum- 
1er’s growth. Previous to making 
any experiments, I had converfed 
with feveral planters, who entertained 
an opinion, that it was impoflible to 
obtain healthy trees of thofe varieties 
which flourifhed in the beginning and 
middie of the prefent century, and 
which now form the largeft orchards 
in this country. ‘The appearance of 
the young trees, which I had feen, 
juttified the conclufion they had drawn ; 
but the filence of every writer on the 
fubjecé of planting, which had come 
la ro way, con\ inced me that it was 
a vulgar error, and the following ex- 
periments were undertaken to prove 
it fo. 
I fufpe€ted that the appearance of 
decay m the trees I had feen lately 
grafted, arofe from the difeafed fate 


of the grafts, and concluded, that if 
I took fcions or buds from trees craf- 
ted in the year preceding, I fhould 
fucceed in propagat ing any Kind I 
chofe. With this view I inferted 
fome cuttings of the beft wood I could 
find in the old trees, on young ftocks 
raifed from feed. I again ‘Inferted 
grafts and buds taken from thefe on 
other young ficcks, and withing to 
get rid of all connection with the 
old trees, I repeated this fix years ; 
cach year taking the young fhoots 
from the trees lait grafted. Stocks 
of difierent kinds were tried, fome 
were double grafted, others obtained 
from apple-irees which grew from 
cuttings, and others from the feed of 
each Kind of frvit afterward inferted 
on them; I was furprifed to find that 
many of thefe tlocks inherited all the 
difeafes of the parent trees. 

The wood appearing perfc& : 
healthy in many of my laft grafte 
trees, I flattered myfeif that I ha d 
fucceeded; but my cld enemies, 
the mofs ‘and canker, in three years 
convinced me of my miltake. Some 
of them, however, trained to a fouth 
wall, efcaped all their difeafes, and 
feemed (hke invalids) to enjoy the 
benefit of a better climate. had 
before frequently obferved, that all 
the old fruits fuffered leaft in warm 
fituations, where the foil was net un- 
favourable. [I tried the effeéts of lay- 
ing one Kxine 


and 


d, but the canker detti 7- 
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ed it at the ground. Indeed I had 
no hopes of fuccefs from this me- 
thod, as I had obferved that feveral 
forts which had always been propa- 

ated from cuttings, were as much 
Sifealed as any others. ‘The wood of 
all the old fruits has long appeared to 
me to poffefs lefs elafticity and hard- 
nefs, and to feel more foft and fpongy 
under the knife, than that of the new 
varieties which I have obtained from 
feed. This defect may, I think, be 
the immediate caufe of the canker and 
mofs, though it is probably itfelf the 
effect of old age, and therefore incu- 
rable. 

Being at length convinced that all 
efforts, to make grafts from old and 
worn out trees grow, were ineffectual, 
J thought it probable that thofe taken 
from very young trees, raifed from 
feed, could not be made to bear 
fruit. The event here anfwered my 
expectations. Cuttings from feedling 
apple-trees of two years old were in- 
ferted on ftocks of twenty, and in a 
bearing ftate. Thefe have now been 
grafted nine years, and though they 
have been frequently tranfplanted to 
check their growth, they have not 
yet produced a fingle bloffom. I 
have fince grafted fome very old trees 
with cuttings from feediing apple- 
trees of five years old: their growth 
has been extremely rapid, and there 
appears no probability that their time 
of producing fruit will be accele- 
rated, or that their health will be 
injured, by the great age of the 
ftocks. A feedling apple-tree ufually 
bears fruit in thirteen or fourteen 
vears ; and I therefore conc'ude, that 
I have to wait for a bloffom till the 
trees from which the grafts were 
taken attain that age, though I have 
rcafon to believe, from the form of 
their buds, that they will be extreme- 
ly prolific. Every cutting, there- 
fore, taken from the apple (and pro- 
bably from every other) tree, will be 
affected by the ftate of the parent 
flock. If that be too young to pro- 
cuce fruit, it will grow with vigour, 


but will not bloffom ; and if it be too 
old, it will immediately produce fruit, 
but will never make a healthy tree, 
and confequently never anfwer the in- 
tention of the planter. The root, 
however, and the part of the ftock 
adjoining it, are greatly more durable 
than the bearing branches; and I 
have no doubt but that feions obtained 
from either would grow with vigour, 
when thofe taken from the bearing 
branches would not. The following 
experiment will at leaft evince the 
probability of this in the pear-tree. I 
took cuttings from the extremities of 
the bearing branches of fome old un- 
grafted pear-trees, and others from 
fcions which fprang out of the trunks 
near the ground, and inferted fome 
of each on the fame ftocks. The 
former grew without thorns, as in the 
cultivated varieties, and produced 
blofioms the fecond year; while the 
latter affumed the appearance of ftocks 
jut raifed from feeds, were covered 
with thorns, and have not yet produ- 
ced any bloffoms. 

The extremities of thofe branches, 
which produce feeds in every tree, 
probably fhew the firft indication of 
decay ; and we frequently fee (parti- 
cularly in the oak) young branches 
produced from the trunk, when the 
ends of the old ones have long been 
dead. ‘The fame tree when cropped 
will produce an almoit eternal fuccef- 
fion of branches. The durability of 
the apple and pear, I have long fuf- 
petted to be different in different va- 
rieties, but that none of either would 
vegetate with vigour much, if at all, 
beyond the life of the parent ftock, 
provided that died from mere old age. 
I am confirmed in this opinion by the 
books you did me the honour to fend 
to me: of the apples mentioned and 
defcribed by Parkinfon, the names 
only remain, and thofe fince applied 
to other kinds now alfo worn out; 
but many of Evelyn’s are ftill well 
known, particularly the red-ftreak. 
This apple, he informs us, was raifed 
ficin feed by lord Scudamore in the 
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beginning of the laf century.* We to form an exception ; but as fome 
have many trees of it, but they ap- varieties grow much better than others, 
pear to have been in a ftate of decay it appears not improbable that the 
during the laft forty years. Some moit healthy are thofe which have 
others mentioned by him are in a lait been obtained from feed. ‘Lhe 
much better ftate of vegetation; but ditterent degrees of health in our 
they have all ceafed to deferve the peach and netiarine trees may, I 
attention of the planter. The dura- think, arife from the {ame fource, 
bility of the pear is probably iome- The oak is much more long-lived in 
thing more than double that of the the north of Europe than here ; 
apple. though its timber is leis durable, 
It has been remarked by Evelyn, from the numerous pores attending 
and by almoit every writer fince, on its flew growth. he climate of 
the fubje&t of planting, that the this country being colder than its nae 
growth of plants raifed from feeds tive, may in the iame way add to the 
was more rapid, and that they pro- durability of the elm; which may 
diced better trees than thofe obtained poffibly be further increafed by its 
from layers or cuttings. ‘This feems not producing feeds in this climate, 
to point out fome kind of decay at- as the life of many annuals may be 
tending the latter modes of propaga- increafed to twice its natural period, 
tion, hongh the cuftom in the public if not more, by preventing their 
nurferies of taking layers from ftools feeding. 
(trees cropped annually clofe tothe 1 have been induced to fay a great 
ground) probably retards its effecis, deal more on this fubject than, | fear, 
as each plant rifes immediately from you will think it deferves, from a 
the root of the parent itock. conviction that immenfe advantages 
Were a tree capable of affording would arife from the cultivation of 
an eternal fucceflion of healthy plants the pear and apple in other counties, 
from its roots, 1 think our woods and that the ill fuccefs which has at- 
mutt have been wholly over-run with tended any efforts to propagate them, 
thofe fpecies of trees which propagate has arifen from the ufe of worn out 
in this manner, as thofe fcions from and difeafed kinds. Their cultiva- 
the roots always grow in the firft tion is ill ynderftood in this country, 
three or four years with much great- and worfe prattifed ; yet an acre of 
er rapidity than feedling plants. An ground, fully planted, frequently af- 
afpin is feldom feen without a thou- fords an average produce of more than 
fand fuckers rifing from its roots; five hundred gil of liquor, with 2 
yet this tree is thinly, though univer- tolerably good crop of grafs; and I 
fally, fcattered over the woodlands of have not the leait doubt but that there 
this country. I can fpeak from ex- are large quantities of ground in al- 
perience, that the luxuriance and ex- moft every county in Englaid capa- 
ceflive difpofition to extend itfelf in ble of affording an equal produce. 
another plant, which propagates itfelf I have only to add an affurance, 
from the root (the rafpberry), de- that the refults of the foregoing expe- 
cline in twenty years from the feed. riments are correctly fiated; and that 
The common elm being always Iam, fir, &c, 
propagated from fcions of layers, Elton, Herefordhhire, Oe 
and growing with luxuriance, feems — April 135 1795. T. A.Keicut. 


* Probably about the ~~ 1634 
2 
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An Account 
‘TREASON, before Lord Ke: 


28th and 29th of January. 

i HE court afilembled at nine o'clock 3 

but it was not till half after ten, that 
a fufiicient number of names had been 
culled over to form a jury; when the 
fi lowing gentlemen were {worn in: J. 
I: er Tottenbam- ftreet, gent. John 
N ww, of Hornfey, efq. J. Ethering- 
n, ee Newington Green, teaman 3 =. 
'e, of Twickenham, brewer ; Charles 
Viinier, of the Strand, fed{man; Daniel 
Dyion, efy. of Tottenham, farmer; T. 
Burnett, eiq. Laleham ; William Sum- 
rer, of Clerkenwell Clofe, filverfmith ; 
T. Larkin, of St. John-fireet, oilman ; 
Peter Taylor, of Wapping Old Stairs, 
blockmaker to the Eaft-India Company ; 
W. Wet, of Tottenham, brewer ; and 
Haac Dimfdale, of Glasfhoufe-yard, Al- 
der feate- tt: rect, coachmaker. 

The indiéiment ha ving been read ¢ 
Mir. Barlow, and ftated by. Mr. W ak 
tl in a very able and 
candid {peech of three hours, proceeded to 
expatiate on the fa&s, and the evidence he 
was to adduce in fupport of them. Mr. 
Stone, he faid, was chargé d with two fpe- 
cies of treafon ; the firft, with compaffing 
ard imagining the king’s death ; and the 
fecor d, with co piping with John Hur- 
ford Stone, his brother, and with a pers 
fon named William Jackfon. Of the overt 
aéts in proot of thefe treafons, he took a 
very minute end accurate view, adding, 
that in the evidence of the extitence of 
thofe crimes, it would be proved, that the 
French government had employed Mr. J. 
H. Stone and Mr. Jacklony to gain fuch 
intelli 






war 





the attorney. gene: 








ence of the fiimation of this country 
| I hem to judge of the ex- 
iency of an invafion. 
the 
bar w an thoie perfons would be alfo placed 
beyond the — lity of a doubt. The 
fi 
I 








> connexion of the gentleman 





tmer of them was his brother, already 
‘ome a ea iciliated Frenchman, and 
whom he knew to be in the confidence and 
mi ct or the French government ; the 
Jetter had been, to the knowledge of the 


pri eo. fent over to Engi nd by Mr, J. 
fi one, his brother, for the pur pole of 
1 qui ing intelligence 3 and, netwhtha tand- 
i his havinw keen fully aware of the 
' Tack WuCN, he, 

Biilh (ubjes ty had 


the Triat of Mr. Witttam Stone, for Hicu 
ryon, and the other pues of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in W init Hall, on Thurjday 


: and Friday, the 


held correfpondence with, and affifted him 
in making inquiry how this kingdom 
might moft fuccefsfully be invaded, or if 
it would be for the intereft of the French 
government to make any invafion what- 
ever. 

In the courfe of their correfpondence, it 
would appear, that a great deal was faid 
about the eftablifhment of certain manu- 
factories; the parting with his (Mr. 
William Stone’s) houfe at Old Ford ; 
and concerning a certain family refiding 
at Sheilds, who were involved in a law- 
fuit: all which, though feemingly inno- 
cent, would be found to be an mgenious 
invention to convey a double meaning, 
and that, under thefe fymbols and alle- 
gories, the real bufinefs, of the moft cri- 
minal tendency, was myfterioufly con 
cealed.—It would appear too, that Mr. 
J. H. Stone had repeatedly recommended 
Mr. Jackfon to his brother as his confi- 
dential friend, ftating, moreover, that he 
was an American gentleman, although, 
in reality, he was an Trifhman ; that, con- 
fequently, an immediate connexion and 
correfpondence took place between this 
pretended American ge ntleman and the 
prifoner: that the former was furnithed 
by the latter with money to effet his pur- 
poles; that their correipondence was of 
fuch an ambiguous nature as naturally to 
excite fufpicion ; that it was carried on 
under feigned names, that one of J. H. 
— letters was. figned by the feigned 
name of Benjamiz Beresford ; that Jack- 
fon’ s were figned Thomas Popkin j and 
the prifoner’s, by his own name reverfed, 
Wiiliam £Exots ; and that, in the beginn- 
ing of the year 1794, fifteen fhips had 
been loft to this country, in confequence 
of intelligence fuppofd to have been cons 
veyed through that channel to the enemy. 
Jackfon, duri ing this correfpondence, was 
in Ireland, whither he had gone, in order 
to execute his part of the traitoreus plan, 
which was to procure fuch intelligence of 
the fituation of Ireland, and of the dif 
polition of the people, as would beft ena- 
ble the French government the more ef- 
fectually to plan the invafion and reduc- 
tion of that polo sth, oer he faid, 
had been conviéicd of high treafon in Iree 


land, but dicd tucdenly, beiore feutence 
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was pronounced. The jury had heard of 
the natitre of the correfpondence between 
J. H. Stone and Jackfon, and it was for 
them to judge how far the prifoner at the 
bar was implicated in their proceedings. 

The attorney- general having finifhed, 
evidence was brought to identify certain 
papers, and to prove the hand-writing to 
the refpective parties. One of the papers 
read, was ftated to have been written by 
Benjamin Vaughan, efq. M. P. for Calne, 
and to have been given by him to the pri- 
foner. It appeared to be written with a 
view to defcribe the temper and opinions 
of the people of this country, refpe&ing 
the then threatened invafion ot the French, 
and purported to fhew the improbability 
there was of any fuch meafure fucceeding, 
from variety of caufes, viz. that the ver- 
ditis which were given in ftate profecu- 
tions were in favour of the court; that 
there was a great readinefs in men to initit 
in the army; ¢hat there was little retilt- 
ance in preffing men into the fea fervice ; 
and the parliament was favourable to the 
war, though its exiftence was above half 
expired ; and ftated fome caufes to fhew, 
that from the ftate of the difpofition of the 
people of England, there was every reafon 
to apprehend that fuch an attempt would 
prove abortive; and fuggelting, that it 
would be expedient for the French to held 
out fair and moderate terms of peace after 

Another paper 
written by Mr. W. Smith, a. P. for 
Camelford, thewing alfo the impoifibility 
of the fuccels of an attempt to invade this 
country; though not written in fuch 
ftrong terms as the former. 

Upon the fubject of thefe papers, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Sheridan, lord Lauderdale, 
Mr. Vowgood, and Mr. Rozers, were 
examined in evidence : thev had been re- 
{pectively confulted on the fubject by the 
prifoner, and as their evidenceentirely co- 
incided, we flall only repeat the fubitance 
ef what Mr. Sheridan depofed : ¢ The pri- 
foner,’ Mr. Sheridan faid, § had been intro- 
duced to him by a Mr. Wilfon, who faid, 
that be (Mir. Stune) wanted to communi- 
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cate to him 


fuccefs. was nroduced, 












what m oht be of a 


dvantage to 
the country ; and t 


en ( 
that he had had frequent communications 


with ‘his brother 


(the prifoner) taid, 


Lhe under. 


ftood, from this cou:municacion, that the 


at Paris, 





idea of attempting an invation of this coun- 
try wasa plan feriouily and peremptorily 


feiolved upon by the government of Fravice; 
to 


that this idea was adopted, and hk 
be purtued, wpen an opinion, which was 
sery all formed, of the general {tate of tue 
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public mind, and the prevalence of gene- 
rf difcontent in this country. He then 
itated, that the fervice he thought he could 
effect, “would be the means, through this 
circuitous channel of communication, to 
undeceive the government of France upon 
this fubje&, and by giving them the real 
ftate of the country, and convincing them 
how little could be expected from any 
thing like affiftance, or co-operation, from 
any defcription of men in this country, he 
conceived and hoped the confequence might 
be, their abandoning a project evidently 
taken up upon falfe information. The 
prifoner then faid, that in order to effeé& 
this purpofe, he had endeavoured to col- 
let the opinions of feveral gentlemen, po- 
litical chara&ters in this country, whofe 
opinions he thought would be authority to 
advance tor this purpofe he had 
had interviews with different gentlemen, 
viz. Nir. Smith, Mr. Vaughan, and one 
or two morc. He then mentioned his 
having communicated what Mr. Vaughan 
had {aid to him; he faid that gentleman 
liad put his opinions on this fubje&t into 
writing, and he produced a paper, which 
Mr. Sheridan thought was in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Vaughan, and began to 
read it. Before he finifhed reading the 
paper, Mr. Sheridan ftopped the pritoner, 
not thinking this a proper fubjeét of com- 
munication, The witnefs alfo told him, 
thar he acted very indifcreetly, and that 
he might be impofed upon by this Ameri 
can gentleman. The prifoner endeavoured 
to convince him by argument, that he was 
doing a mertterious fervice. Mr. Sheri- 
dan then told him, that whoever this 
American gentleman was, he mutt be fure 
that ail his motions were watched. He 
faid turther, thar Mr. Dundas fhould be 
informediot it, and recommended him to 
go and make fome communication of the 
affair to Mr. Dundas. The prifoner 
feemed to hetitate about this, and faid, he 
had communicated the bulinefs to a gen 
tleman connested with minifters, which 
gentleman aiterword 


aeral Murray 
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appeared to be the 





on this point had 
Join Cockayne, the fole 
parole evidence for the crown, then gave 
an account pf his tranfa@tons in Ireland 
with Jackion; but nothing appeared im 
this H Inceed, 
the court snd jury femed to pay little ate 
tention to the evidence of a man who had 
avowcdly forme: ther connexion with 
the parties than with ‘a view to betray 
thei. 


heen delivered, 











to criminate the prifoner. 
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Cockayne having finifhed his evidence, 


the court agreed to adjourn till the next 
day, it being late in the evening ; and the 
jury retwed to accommodations provided 
for them at the Swan tavern, Weltminfter 
Bridge. 

The next morning, the court affembled 
at nine e’clock, and the evidence for the 
crown being clofed, Mr. ferjeant Adair 
entered into a long f{peech in tavour of the 
p'ifoner, commenting with great acutenefs 
on every point on which the evidence turn- 
ed, and ftating, that from the opennefs and 
publicity of the prifoner’s conduét through- 
out the whole of the tranfations in quef- 
tivun, vo imputation of guilt could attach 
tohim. The evidence of Mr. Sheridan, 
and of the other gentlemen, who had 
ftated their converfations with him, was 
entirely in his favour, fully evincing that 
he was adiaated by the view of ferving his 
country, by deterring the French from an 
invafion. Even the evidence of Cockayne, 
the fole witnefs tor the crown, was allo in 
his favour; for this man declared, that 
though he was in the highelt degree of 
confidence with Jackfon, he could never 
find out what were his views. How then 
could he find out what were the views of 
the prifoner, with whom he had only a 
fhort acquaintance ? And he had further 
ftated, that he had had several converfa- 
tions with Jackfon, in company with Ha- 
milton Rowan, and ether perfons dilaf- 
fc&ed to the conttitution of Ireland, rela- 
trve to certain communications propoled 
to be made to the then government of 
France; and yet, in all thefe converfa- 
tions, the name of Stone was never men- 
tioned. 

In conclufion, ferjeant Adair apologized 
for the length of time he had detained the 
const, but the feelings of the jury would 
point out tothem it was his duty. He 
declared, that had it been his own cafe, 
he would have ventured to truft his life 
and his honour to the jury's own intcrpre- 
tation of the evidence, without making a 
fingle comment on it. But clear though 
it was, he could not, confiftent with his 
duty, do fo in the cafe of another perfon. 
It was under this impreffion he felt bound 
to go {till further—And although there 
was net one fingle tittle to the evidence 
that could authorize them to fay there was 
any trealonable intention in the prifoner, 
he would yet, in order to remove any 
doubt which might remain in the mind of 
the moit doubtful, produce witnefles to the 
good intentions of the prifoner; or, in 
other words, in confirmation of the ¢vis 
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dence of the crown—witneffes who would 
fhew the publicity with which Mr, Stone 
difclofed the fo-much complained of cor- 
refpondence, even on the public exchange 
(a degree of opennefs incompatible with 
guilt) and convince the jury that the pri- 
foner was as incapable as any other man 
living, of difloyalty or traitorous inten- 
tions. 

Several witneffes were then called, who 
fully proved the publicity of the prifoner’s 
conduét, in frequently and openly reading 
his correfpondence with his brother. Mr. 
Samuel Toulmin, and other gentlemen, 
gave him a very refpeétable character 5 
and the Rev. Thomas Taylor, the Rev. 
A. Barbauld, and the Rev. John Kid- 
dell, declared, they had never heard of, 
or feen, aay thing in his conduét of a 
tendency to difloyaliy or difaffeQtion ; on 
the contrary, that he was educated in, and 
had always profefled, principles favour- 
able to the conftitution and to the Hano« 
verian {ucceffion, One witnefs, in pasti- 
cular, declared, that he had often heard 
Mr. Stone fay, that ‘he muft be a mad- 
man and a fool that wifhed for any alte- 
sation in the conititution.” 

When the evidence for the prifoner was 
ended, Mr. Erfkine followed up, in a 
very animated {peech, the impreffion al- 
ready made by Mr. ferjeant Adair. The 
felicitor- general then-role in reply. 

Lord Kenyon then gave his charge to 
the jury. On the one fide, he faid, it was 
neceffary to obferve the moft fcrupulous 
attention with refpeé&t to the life and he- 
nour of the perfon aceufed ; for, in cafes 
of blood, too much caution could never be 
preferved. On the other, the intereit, 
fafety, nay even the prefervation of the 
community, were allo objeéts of the moft 
important moment. The crime imputed 
to the prifoner was the higheft and mot 
atrocious that could be committed in any 
fociety, inafmuch as it neceffarily went to 
the dettruétion and diffolution of the com- 
munity, and tended to tear afunder all the 
bands of Jaw and order, by which man- 
kind are proteéted and kept together. 

The indi&ment confifted of two counts, 
The firtt was, compafling and imagining 
the death of the king, and the fecond 
charged the prifoner with adhering to the 
king's enemies. As no manner of evi- 
dence had appeared, that could in any re- 
{pect fupport the firlt count, it was to be 
left entirely out of the queftion, and all 
their confideration thould be direéted to the 
fecond alone. 


With refpect to the law on the fubjetts 
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it was clearly high treafon to fend fuch 
intelligence by letter, or otherwife, to the 
king’s enemies, as would give them any 
advantage in the conteft with his majefty. 
It had been fo confidered by the beit au- 
thorities, and efpecially by lord Mansfield 
and the able and eminent judges who had 
aflitted him in the court of King’s-bench. 

During the courfe of the long trial, had 
any thing improper been urged by the 
counfel, either for the crown or the pri- 
foner, it would have been his duty to cor- 
re&t them; or had he then omitted his 
calling them back to the juft line of their 
duty, he would, in his addrefs to the 
jury, have made fuch obfervations as 
fhould occur to him on that fubject : but 
the conduét of both fides rendered his in- 
terference in that reipe&t unneceflary. Al- 
moft all the letters produced in evidence, 
appeared to refer to trade only ; and not, 
as has been fuppofed, to convey any hid- 
den political meaning, except, perhaps, 
that in which mention was made of the 
family at Shields, which had been fup- 
poted fymbolic of the French govern- 
ment. That, very probably, might be 
myfterious, as it had been ftated by J. H. 
Stone, in a fubfequent letter to the pri- 
foner, where he faid, that the meaning 
was abftrufe; but Mr. Jackfon, who was 
fhortly te come, would explain it to the 
prifoner. The jury would be beit able to 
form their own opinion with refpedt to the 
influence J. H. Stone’s flare in the whole 
tranfa&tion ought to have on their minds. 
He was the prifoner’s brother, and feemed 
on every occafion to have douiiciliated 
himfelf a Frenchman, as was particularly 
evident in his letter to the prifoner, where, 
when he fpoke of the people of England, 
he uniformly ufed the expreflion you ; but 
when {peaking of that of France, he con- 
ftantly employed the word ave. 

Of all the written evidence, two papers 
only were of any material importance in 
the caufe. Thole emphatical papers he 
would lay before them. They had been 
found in the poffeffion of the prifoner, and 
had been written, the one by Mr. W. 
Smith, and the other by J. H. Stone, 
from whom it had been fent to the prifon- 
er, through the medium of Jackion. His 
lordthip read both to the jury, and Mr. 
Smith's paper was found to exprefs the 
impolicy in the French of invading this 
kingdom, as the union of the people here, 
their fatistaction in refpeét of the govern- 
ment, and other circumftances, combined 
to render the execution of fuch a projeét 
impracticable, The feon.t paper, which 
was alfo in the form of a letter, expreffed 
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the fame opinion in relation to Englands 
though it ftated that things might not be 
fo in Ireland. After feveral appofite com- 
ments, his lordfhip obferved, it was very 
material for the jury to confider the intent 
with which thefe papers had been written. 
Under feveral circumftances, the writing 
of fuch papers would be no legal crime 
but, however ufeful they might have be- 
come to the enemy, if an evil intention 
did not accompany the writing of them, 
it would amount to a ftrong degree of in- 
difcretion, but not to high treafon. The 
jury were, neverthelefs, attentively to con- 
fider the motives with which they had been 
kept in the prifoner’s cuftody; and, if it 
fhould appear to them that they had been 
fo for the purpofe of tranfmitting informa- 
tion of the ftate of the country to France, 
in order to be ferviceable to their govern- 
ment, then no doubt could remain of the 
criminality. 

His lordthip proceeded to ftate the oral 
evidence; dwing the courfe of which he 
obferved, that copies of the above-men- 
tioned papers had been found on Jackfou 
in Ireland, and the originals on the pri- 
foner at the bar at the time of his appre- 
henfion. It was for them to confider, 
whether he had them for any improper or 
traitorous purpofes. 

Myr. juftice Lawrence remarked, it was 
for the confideration of the jury, whether 
the information, fent through Jackfon to 
France, had for its objeét a dehgn of ferv- 
ing the French, or averting an invafion. 

The jury retired at eight o'clock, and, 
at about eleven, brought in their verdia, 
Not Guilty. 

The words were {carcely pronounced, 
when an initantaneous fhout arofe in the 
court, which was loudly joined by a nu- 
merous crowd in the hall. A gentleman, 


_ named Richard Thomfon, was obferved 


to have joined in the fhout, and was im- 
mediately ordered by his lordthip into the 
cuttody of Mr. Kirby. Mr. Thomfon 
apologized to the court, by faying, that 
his feeiings on the joyful occafion were- 
fuch, that, if he had not given utterance 
to the joy which ‘arofe within his breatt, 
he fliould have died on the {pot. 

Lord Kenyon anfwwered, that it was his 
duty to fupprefs the emotions of fuch tu- 
multuous joy, which drew contempt on 
the dignity of the court. His lordfhrp or- 
dered that he thould pay a fine of 20/1. for 
his mifconduét, and remsinin cutiody till 
payment. Mr. Thomion tendered his 
draught for the fum, but this was rcfuled, 
aud he was taken into cuttody. 
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THE 
CONTENTATION. 
By an old AuTuor. 


Senfelefs man, that murmurs ftill 
For happinefs, and does not know, 

Even though he might enjoy his will, 

What he would hive to make him fo. 
Is it true happinefs, to be 

By undifcerning fortune plac’d 
In the moft eminent degree, 

Where few arrive, and none fttand faft ? 
Titles and weaith are fortune’s toils, 

Woherewith the vain themielves enfnare ; 
‘The great are proud of borrow’d {poils, 

The mifer’s plenty breeds his care. 
Nor is hehappy whois trim, 

Trick'd up in favours of the fair— 
Mirrors, with ev'ry breath made dim ; 

Birds, caught in ev'ry wanton fnare. 
Tis Contentation that alone 

Can make us happy here below, 
And, when this little life is goye, 

Will lift us up to heaven too. 
A very little fatisfies 

An honcit and a grateful heart ; 
And who would more than will {uffice, 

Does covet more than is his part. 
That man is happy in his fhare, 

Who is warm clad, and cleanly fed ; 
Whofe neceflarics bound his care, 

And honeft labour makes his bed. 


$ ON G. 


a HE hhape alone let others prize, 
The features of the fair! 
I Jook for fpirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 
A damafk cheek, and ivory arm, 
Shall ne’er my wifhes win : 
Give me an animated form, 
That fpeaks a mind within, 
A face where awful honour fhines, 
Where fenfe and fweetnefs move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tendernefs of love. 
Thefe are the foul of beauty’s frame, 
Without whofe vital aid, 
Unfinifh’d all her features item, 
And all her rofes dead. 
But ah! where both their charms unite, 
How pertect is the view, 
With ev" y image of delight, 
Vill graces ever new ! 


7 
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Cf pow’r to charm the greateft woe, 
The wilde rage controul ; 

Diffufing mildnefs o'er the brow, 
And rapture through the foul. 

Their pow’r but faintly to exprefs 
All language mutt defpair ; 

But go, behold Arpatia’s face, 
And read it pertect there. 


ELeGy, written in Weftininfler-Abbey. 
{From Poems, by P. CourTrex.] 


S ECLUDED from the giddy {cenes 
af mirth, 
Beneath this folemn root oft’ let me ftray, 
Perufe the annals of departed worth, 
And hold great converfe with their fleeps 
ing clay. ; 


Thefe ancient walls infufe apleafing dread, 
Thro’ rolling years till taithful to their 
truit, 
They guard the facred athes of the dead ; 
Once laurell'’d heroes—moulder’d into 
duft. 


Here as I mufe along the ftately aifles, 
Attentive view proud grandeur’s Taft 
remains, 
My foul afpires fuperior to her fmiles, 
Contemns her promifes, nor fears her 


pains : 


For thofe who moft her fplendid favours 
fhare, : 
Whiofe days are reveli'd in luxurious 
eafe, 
Confefs her haunts are not unknown to 
care, 
But vifited by forrow and difeafe. 


Here let ambition drop the daring wing, 
t = & 
Whofe glaring plumes are dy’d with 
floods of gore ! 
Think of defpotic death, whofe touch can 
ting 
. 2? . , . 
And give his rage for-gold and empire 
o'er. 


For what is human greatnefs but a dream ? 
A coronet that glitters for a day ! 

Then comes oblivion’s irrefiftiefs tream, 
Sweeping its boa{ted eminence away. 


Hoppier the peafant in his homely cot, 
Dhan he who wears the fplendours of a 
rown > 
Thofe ftorims can never reach his humble 
Lvs 
Bry 


Tint otten thake the bafis of a throne. 


a ee 
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Yet there are thofe of honourable fame, 
Whofe deeds the lateft ages will revere ; 
Bright fons of glory ! on whofe deathleis 
name, 
Virtue will ever drop the grateful tear. 


Here reft the fathers of the Englith lyre ; 
Heroes whofe aéts adorn th’ hittoric 


one? 
Philofophers, who beam’d ethereal fire ; 
Statefinen whofe talents rais’d a finking 
age ! 


O may the youths *, who near their re- 
* — jiques play, 
As frequent on thefé monuments they 
gaze, 
While admiration ruminates the lay, 
Imbibe fome portion of th’ infpiring 
blaze. 


Then from the great examples they have 
given, 
Briton fhall fee a kindred race arife, 
Of godlike men=the delegates of heaven 3 
Till death demands them for their na- 
tives fkies ! 


Hail! Maufcleum of illuftrious men ! 
Whofe urns aré crown’d with never- 
fading bays, 
Whofe names are wrote with an immortal 
pen, 
* And rife fuperior to the voice of praife.” 


SONNET To THe SUN. 
{ From the Same. J 


EM BLE Mof Deity! great fource of 
day ! 
Whofe light illumes this elfe benighted 
earth 5 . 
From thy beneficent and f{plendid ray 
The vegetable tribes derive their birth. 


Thine is the balmy breeze of bloommg 
health 
Meek innocence attends thy early 
dawn ; 
Pleafures untatted by luxurious wealth 


Await his fteps who rifes with the morn : 


His foul exalted, and his fenfe refin'd, 
Enraptur'd {ees Creation’s wondrous 
olan ; 

Her works he ftudies with attentive mind, 
And learns the native dignity of man ! 
Fountain of light, of vigour, health, and 

joy! 
Thefe are thy pleafures, which can never 
cloy, 


PROLOGUE 
To THe Way TO GET MarrRIeED. 


Written by W. T. Firzceratp, Eq. 
Spoken by Mr. Macreapy. 


- HE Stage fhould be to life a faithful 
l 


: gials, 

RefieXing modes and manners as they 
pals ; 

If thefe extravagant appear to you, 

Biame not the Drama—the refle¢tion’s 
true. 

Our Author makes of Virtue no parade, 

And only ridicules the vice of trade ; 

Expefes folly in its native tint, 

And leaves Mankind to profit by the hint. 

The modern Buck, how diff’rent from 
the Beau, 

In bag and ruffles, fixty years ago ! 

The City Coxcomb then was feldom feen 5 

(Contin’d to Bunhill-row or Bethnal- 
green ;) 

Wet of Cheaptide you then could fcarcely 
meet 

The gay Lothario—of Threadneedle-ftreet! 

His tolly rarely met the public eye, 

Or like a fhadow pafs’d unheeded by ; 

oo and rake were then remov'd as 
ar 

As gay St. James’ is from Temple-bar. 

But now the Cit muft breathe a purer airy 

The *Change he wifits—lives in Bedford+ 
fquare ; 

Infures a fleet—then Bootle’s Club ate 
tends, 

Proud to be notic’d by his titled friends 5 

And firives to join, by Diffipation’s aid, 

The Man of Fafhion with the Man of 
Trade. 

Vain to affociate with fuperior rank, 

He quits his Ledger—for the Faro Bank 5 

His dafhing Curricle down Bond-ttreet 
drives, ; 

Rifking his own—and qwor/e+his horfes’ 
lives ; 

Till urging Fortune's glowing wheel toa 
tait ~ 

This empty air-blown bubble breaks at 
laft ! 

Though Trade may give fuch upftart 
mufhrooms birth, 

The Mufe pays homage to her real worth : 


“This Ife to Commerce owes its {plendid 


itate, 
The fource of all that makes her truly 
great ; 
And ’midit her bufy fons enough are found 
To raife dejeéted Mis'ry from the ground. 


* The Weftminfter Scholars, 


S 
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While Commerce, with a lib’ral heart, 
beitows 

Her wealth to mitigate the poor man’s 
WORS, 

Seeks ovt the wretch, his gloomy prifon 
cheers, 

And wipes with pitying hand the widow’s 
tears, 

Th’ applauding world will fay (fuch 
bounty giv’n) 


The Encglith Merchant is the Steward of 
Heaven ; 

Our Author now that candour would im- 
plore 

Which your indulgence has beftow'd be- 
fore; 


Still on a gen‘rous Public he depends, 
Give your fupport—he afks no better 
“friends. 


EPILOGUE to the Same. 
Spoken by Mrs. Ma7Trocks. 
a ce dubious title of our Play this 


night, 

Might fill Mamma with joy, or Mifs with 
fright— 

* The Way to geta Hufband,” anc what 
not— 

But are they eertb the getting when they're 
got; — 

+e," cries bold Mifs, whom Mother's 


kind regard 

Has led at young Fourteen, to ¢ cock her 
card :” 

Yes,’ cried bold Mifs, ¢ whate’er the 
Formals fay, 

They are worth getting, and I know the 
way : 

The way’s up Bond-ftreet—where we 
daily range, 

Where faunt’ring Bloods crowd Fafhion’s 
full Exchange ; 

There-—(charming (ccne !) as undifinay"d 
we ftrut, 

Dozs, Mifles, Dukes, and Draymen meet 
full butt ! 

There, lounging, arm in arm, half-booted 
Crcps, 

With heads fo dark~you'd fwear they 
were— black mops. 

There muilin petticoats, 
lac’d: 

Here fcarlet Spencers, with an inch of 
waift— 

So Scarlet, all my rouge they feem to fcoff, 

And Icok like lob@ers with their tails cut 
off,” 


with mud fo 
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Here for a Hufband is the f{cene to 


dafh! 

Here for a Town-bred Mifs tom‘ make a 
fplap. 

The plump brik Widow takes a diff ‘ren 
road, 

She cannot walk down Bond-ftreet—fhe’s 
a load: 

Good fixteen ftone to carry—but yet 
ftrong, 

She rolls a wool-pack Venus—broad as 
long. 


Yet fhe’s a tender paffion for the Stage ; 
With her, dear Private A&ting is the 


rage 
Shak {peare ‘colli beauties not his 
choice, 


And Juliet grieves in a fine manly voice.. 
Her Romeo, a Lord, might fuit your 
pocket, 
Looks like a candle funk into the focket. 
In tones like thefe their mutual paffions run 
—Says he, 
(lifping effentinate voice.) 
*Ttis the Eaft, and Juliet is the Sun! 
To Heav’n refpe€tful lenity | Adieu ! 


And fire ey’d fury be my condué 
now !” 

Then hhe, (wery hoarfe tone.) 

© Good Nurfe, Iam a child‘! But do not 
Speak, 

Elfe would a Maiden blufh bepaint my 
cheek, 

For all that thou hait heard me fpeak this 
... hight, 

I am an infant wife, fcarce wedded 
vite.” 

Accents fo fweet what mortal! can with 


tand ? 

The flage-ftruck 
hand, 

Juliet exclaims, as not confenting quite, 

© What faiisfaction can'ft thou have to- 
night ?° 

If to get Married this be xot the 

way 

What grace, what charm more potent can 
have {way ? 

A Maiden jn ‘the country—on whofe 
cheek, 

Pure as the primrcs’d morn, the 
fpeak ! 

Whole mind, illum’d by Nature's fober 
ray, 

Difdains to rule, anu choofes to obey— 

Who, like the Britain, conquers to in- 
creafe 

Domeitic lappineis, and lating Peace ! 


Peer makes tender of his 


biusthes 
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7. 


ProceEpincs of the Sixth Session of the Seventecnth Parliament of 
Great Britain; continued from Vol. XCVI1, Page 435. 


THE firt bufinefs that engaged the 
attention of both houfes, when they met, 
for the firft time after the recefs, on the 
2d of February, was to vote each a con- 
gratulatory addrefs to the king, another 
to the queen, and a third to the prince and 
princefs of Wales, on the happy delivery 
of her royal highnefs of a princefs. 

The fame day, in the houfe of com- 
mons, fir John Sinclair moved for leave to 
bring in a bill ¢ to facilitate the divifion of 
wafte lands by agreement among the par- 
ties interefted, and to remove certain legal 
difabilities to carrying fuch meafures into 
effe&t.” In whatever view, he faid, the 
matter was confidered, whether as affect- 
ing the population of the country, and of 
courfe its naval and military power, or as 
influencing its commerce and manufac- 
tures, by improvements in agriculture, 
from which the ftrength of a ftate was de- 
rived, it deferved the moft ferious atten- 
tion. As far as he could judge from an 
excurfion he had made into the beft culti- 
‘vated parts of this ifland, particularly the 
county of Norfolk, and from furveying 
the improvement that had taken place both 
in land of the richeft foil, and that which 
was originally barren, he was convinced, 
that, great as thefe were, they were no- 
thing compared to the advantages that 
would refult from the plans propofed ;by 
the committee, provided they were fanc- 
tioned by parliament. The bill would 
have the advantage of being drawn by a 
fele&t committee of that houfe. It had 
been fubmitted to the in{peflion of the moft 
refpectable judges, the moft dittinguithed 
lawyers, and the moft enlightened country 
gentlemen, of which the nation had to 
boaft, and even in its prefent fhape many 
perfons of the greateft eminence had pro- 
nousced, that by it there would jbe no 
dificulty in dividing any lands in the 
kingdom, Its intention was to diminilh 
the expence of inclofing lands. Includ- 
ing thofe that might have the fanction of 
this houfe before the end of the feffion, 
there had already paffed in all near 1900 
private bills, the expence of which had 
been. at leaft 00,0001. If the legiflature 
had employed the fame fum in encourag- 
ing agriculture, the fcarcity now prevail- 
ing might not have been felt, nor fhould 
we have been under the neceflity of ex- 
pending millions annually in bounties 
upon corn, and in ftimulating the induftry 


and promoting the agriculture of other 
countries. By giving effeét to the mea- 
fure recommended by the committee, a 
fimilar preffure might in future be pre- 
vented, and the wealth of the nation in- 
finitely increafed.—Leave was granted 
REN. CON. 

Sir John Sinclair likewife moved ; 
€ That this day fe’nnight the houfe do re- 
folve itfelf into a committee of the whole 
houfe to confider the propriety of grant- 
ing bounty on the raiting of potatoes.’ 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Grey rofe to remark, that, previ- 
oufly to the adjournment, a meffage had 
been received from his majefty, announce 
ing that fuch a fate of things had taken 
place in France, as would induce him ta 
give the (peedieft effect to any defire for 

eace that might he fhown by the French 
government. This communication had 
raifed a very general hope of peace. He 
rofe, therefore, to afk minifters if thev 
meant to give any communication to the 
houfe in confirmation of this hope. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
that it was not incumbent upon him to 
make any aniwer to the quettion. 

Mr. Grey then gave notice that on 
Monday fe’nnight he would make a mo- 
tion relative to propoials of peace. 

On Monday, Feb. 8, Mr. Manning 
prefented a petition from the merchants of 
London, praying that the houfe might 
take into its coniideration the inconveni- 
ence that trade and the fhipping experi- 
enced in the Thames, and that wet docks 
might be formed to remedy that inconveni- 
ence. The petition was oppofed by all 
the city reprelentatives. The lord-mayor 
faid, he rofe to oppofe the petition, and 
ftated the objeétions of the corporations, 
viz. that the trade of London would be 
carried out of the city by this means, and 
that a new London would be raifed, which 
would carry all the trade from the old. 
The corporation would, he faid, produce 
a plan, which would accommodate all 
parties. 

Sir William Young faid in reply, that 
inftead of injuring the city af London, it 
would eventually profit it, as the intereft 
of the corporation was evidently fet againit 
the intereit of the icity of London ; that 
the trade which ought to come to the port 
of London was cari elfewhere ; that 
only a few individuals OF the number flated 
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would be affeed by fuch a bill as the pe- 
tition prayed for, and that even to thefe 
the merchants were ready to grant an in- 
demnification, fhould it be found necef- 
fary. 

The petition was referred to the con- 
fide: ation of a committee—the faid com- 
mittee to be compofed of the city members, 
and the gentlemen of the long robe. 

The fame day, Mr. Grey rofe to beg 
Jeave to prefent a petition, which he held 
in his hand, of an extraordinary nature, 
inafmuch as it was figned by only one 
perfon. But when he informed the honfe 
that that perfon was fir Francis Blake, a 
perfon of the pure patriotifim, and of tried 
mtegrity, he trufted there would be no un- 
eafy apprehenfions. When it was recol- 
leSted that the national burdens have rifen 
to the moft alarming amount, it would 
not furprife the houfe, that a man of his 
difpofition fhould turn his thoughts to the 
prevention of that evil which has often 
been foretold, but which now, faid Mr. 
Grey, comes more immediately in pro- 
fpect, a national bankruptcy. Our pre- 
fent fituation called in a peculiar degree tor 
fome prudent intervention, fince we had 
jut {cen that taxation could no longer be 
extended, for the bill that had been 
Jatcly read, appeared to be one of the lak 
of our refources, Some remedy was re- 
quired to the uncontroulable profution of 
minifters, and the'petitioner had attempt- 
ed to fuggeft a plan for it. ‘There cer- 
tainly were many objegtions to it, fome 
of which he could ftart himfelf, bur not- 
withflanding he thought it entitled to the 
confideration of the houfe. It has been a 
repeated affertion, that ‘the land of the 
kingdom pays all taxation, for that com- 
merce can fhift it off and elude it by a 
thoufand ways, when the land has none. 
This might be true in the infancy of com- 
merce, but now it was matter of a little 
doubt. When the minifter, however, had 
himfelf computed the rental of the landed 
pioperty of the Ringdom to be no mere 
than twenty-five millions, while the an- 
nual taxes were equivalent, fome enquiry 
ought to be made upon the ftate of the na- 
tional finances, The houfe might proba- 
hly recollect, that fome years ago, a per- 
fon of the name of Hutchinfon made an 
ingenious calculation upon this tubjeét, 
aliexting that there was no public debt, 
tor it was the debt of individuals, who 
raight each difcharge his fhare, and, in 
lieu of taxes, propofed that each fhould 
make a contribution for its diicharge.— 
The petitioner hady in fome meafure, 
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taken up this idea, and ated upon the 
fame plan.—The petition was then 
brought up; in this, fir Francis ftatcs, 
that whatever attempts are made to tax 
luxuries, manufacturers, dealers, &c, the 
confequence invariably is, that the whole 
falls upon the landholders, as traders had 
the means of fhifting the burdens from 
themfelves to their cuftomers. From this 
he draws a plan, for putting ftock-holders, 
tythe-holders, and fome few others on an 
equal footing, and allows every man to 
pay his proportion of the national debt of 
the country out of his fortune, and tn lieu 
of taxes. He reprefents this as an ealy, 
convenient, and efficacious method of dif- 
charging at once the whole of the national 
debt. To fhew the manner in which it 
would bear, he alledges that the value of 
lands was always found to rife in pro- 
poriion to the encreafed extent of com- 
merce and manvfaéiures; and thusy 
though in the year 1588, the whole ter- 
reftrial rent-roll of the ifland was no more 
than fix millions, it rapidly rofe, in fome 
years after, to the fum of fourtetn mil- 
lions ; and, as it is not probable that the 
prefent eftimate would decreafe, he thinks 
it would, in future, amount to about fixty 
millions. But as the land-tax of 4s. in 
the pound took away one-fifth, he takes it 
at fifty millions per annum, clear of taxes, 
He then ufes fome obfervations to fhew 
what portion of that annual income would 
fuffice to pay off the prefent pubiie debt ; 
and concludes, with praying for leave to 
charge his own eftates with the fum of 
30,0001, or whatever elfé may be thought 
his fair proportion of the prefent public 
debt of the country, in lieu of al] taxes ; 
and that he may alfo be allowed to defray 
in the fame manner his contingent of any 
future contributions which parliament may 
deem neceflary. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

On Monday, Feb. 15, Mr. Grey rofe 
to make a motion, of which he had before 
given notice, refpeéting a negociation for 
peace. In a long exordium, he adverted 
to a variety of circumftances that had pre- 
ceded and followed his majefty’s meflage 
to the houfe, that ‘he was ready to give 
tull effect to any difpofition which the 
French, in their new ozder of things, might 
fhow toward a negociation.” See Vel. 
XCVII, pege 424. He lamented that no- 


thing had been done in confequence of that 
meflage, although delivered two months 
ago; and feeling, as he did, the neeeffity 
of terminating us deftruftive war; ob- 
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ferving, moreover, that the voice of God 
him(elt was raifed againit its continuance, 
and proclaimed in ftorms and dreadful 
tempelts, he fhould {till endeavour to get 
the means of pacification opened, that if 
the infolence of the enemy lett us no alter- 
native but war, we fhould be able to make 
an honett appeal for its juftice to our own 
coniciences, to our poiterity, andto God. 
He then moved, £ that an humble addrefs 
be prefented to his majefty, to ftate to his 
majelly the deiive of this houfe, that his 
majcity may be pleafed to take fuch fteps 
as to his royal wifdom fhall appear moit 
proper, for communicating direétly to the 
executive government of the French re- 
public his majetty’s readincfs to meet any 
difpolition to negociation on the part of 
that government, ‘with an earneit defire to 
give it the fuileft and (pre tiett effet.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer entered 
into a yariety of reafons to convince the 
houfe of the necefity of refifting the mo- 
tion meade by the honourable gentieman. 
On this fubje& hé was more explicit than 
ufual. ‘To fatisfy,’ he faid, ¢ the tears 
exprefied by the hon. gentleman upon this 
occation, he wou.d affure the houle, that 
it was not any point of etiquette, any un- 
willingncfs to be the firitt to make ad- 
vances, any fear of humiliation, or any 
dificulty in finding a medium of commu- 
nication on our part, that ftood in the way 
of negociation. The fact was, that mat- 
ters had been, and were now, in a train 
for founding the ditpolition of the French 
government upon the fubje& of negocia- 
tion. What the refult of this may be, 
depended not upon him. ‘Phere certainly 
was no perfon who wifhed more ardentiy 
for peace than he did ; but he did not with 
to be underftood as holding out to the 
country any expectation of the precife tine 
at which it may arrive; but whenever it 
came, it mult be fuch as was honourable 
and fuitable for this country to reccive, 
nor was it to be expected til the French 
government gave greater aflurances of 
moderation, and till its practical difpofition 
was materially altered from its profeilions.” 

To thew what ihe ditpofition in the 
French government was, he referred to the 
declaration addreiled from the executive 
directory to its own body, which proteficd 
nothing lefs than a dilpofhtion toward a 
general peace, From this he turned his 
attention to a document lefs authentic, but 
ot no fmall import, if we may judge of it 
trom the induftry with which it was circue 
lated, both in this country and on the 
continent ; he meant the terms Opon which 
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France in her mercy would condefcend to 
grant to this country the bleflings of 
traternization. In the firft place, we were 
required to affume the charaéter of perfidy 
and bafely abandon thofe allies, whom it 
was the pride and policy of our anceitors 
to affift at the expence of much blood and 
treafure for upward of a century. This 
degradation was not all we were to pay as 
the price of this pacification. It was far- 
ther demanded, that we fliould make an 
unconditional and uncompeniated furrens 
der of all the acquifitions made upon the 
enemy by the arms of Great Britain. 
Hard and fallen indeed muit be the con- 
dition of this country, when he, asa mi- 
nifler of England, could ever litten to tuch 
terms but with furprifé and indignation. 

There was, however, one poflibie de. 
graded ftate in which a minifter may be 
taduced te entertain, and even accede to 
fuch miferable conditions ; namely, when 
the refources of the nation were perfeStly 
exhautted, and when the pufillanimity, 
abjectneis, and cowardice of the people 
were proclaimed by their reprefentatives in 
parliament in the manner propoted by the 
motion of the hon. gentleman. If we 
weye not prep wed to accept of peace on the 
terms already propofed by the enemy, he 
would requeft the houfe to confider how 
much harder the terms may be to make 
the declaration for which it was now called 
upon. 

He had already ftated, that a fpeedy 
peace was net in our power; but by man- 
linefs and perfeverance an honourable 
peace was, During the interval that oc- 
curred fince the delivery of the mefage and 
the meeting of parliament, miniiters had 
omitted no honourable means of giving 
effect tothe declaration; and‘he could not, 
therefore, perceive to what additional 
ground of diftrult they had fubjeéted 
themielves. But if this motion was a- 
dopted, he would afk, what propofal he 
could make, or what anfwer he was to 
expect ? 

If pcace was at a diftance, it was not 
our fault, but muft wholly be attributed to 
the afpiring and iminoderate pretenfions of 
our adverfaries ; and the fame fenfe of hos 
nour which would induce him to reje& all 
difhonourable and unfuitable conditions of 
peace for this country, impofed upon him 
the necefjity of giving his negative to the 
prefent motion. 

Mr. Fox, in reply, endeavoured to 
thew, that, after the many favourable op- 
portunities tor negociation that had already 
occurred, and been negheted, little could 
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faccefsful campaign, The declaration 
made by the French, that it was their ob- 
ject to propagate the principles of their 
government throughout Europe, had been 
held out as a principal caufe of the war ; 
but this declaration they have formally re- 
tra&ted, and they have lately difavowed it 
in their very oath againft royalty.——This 
was an example which it would be pru- 
dent for us to follow; and as the French 
government have abandoned all idea of 
interfering with the government of other 
countries, fo alfo ought we, by : 
cit declaration, to relinquith all ideas of 
intermeddlins with the internal affairs of 
France. The obje& of the negociation 
might be more effe€tually accomplifhed by 
a declaration of the houfe, that it was dif. 
poled to acknowledge the French govern- 
ment, than by any commentaries which 
minifters might think proper to make on 
it: for it was not fo much the form and 
mature of the negociation and its condi- 
tions, that itood in the way of the attain- 
ment of peace, as that hoftility of dif- 
pofision and inextinguifhable jealoufy that 
was excited and kept alive between the 
two governments. The fame arguments 
and artifices had been ufed during the 
American war, but they were wilely re- 
jeCted by parliament, and fcouted as bug- 
bears held out by minitters. Were this 
declaration once adopted, it would unite 
and increafe our exertions at home, as 
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now be hoped from the events of the moft 


much as it would relax the vigour of the 
enemy, and we fhou!d rife in honour and 
character in the ¢yes of Europe, and gain 
in this refpeét that ground which France 
would be faid tolofe ; but this declara- 
tion fhould be explicit, made through the 
channel of the houfe of commons, and au- 
thenticated in its votes, and not through 
the medium of the minifter’s fpeech, which 
might be fairly or unfairly reprefented. 
While fo much had been -faid: concern- 
ing the ruinous ftate of the French finances, 
Mr. Fox could not help looking at home, 
where he {aw the expences attending this 
il-fated conteft amounting to an enormous 
fum ; the ill confequences of which could 
{carce be remedied by years of peace. The 
taxation of the country we now calculated 
to amount to the immenfe fum of twenty 
millions, which, together with the poor- 
rates, equal, or nearly tallied with the 
whole amount of the landed property of 
the kigzdom. This was a truly alarm- 
ing confideration, and whatever went ta 
diminifh or prevent the evil, Mr. Fox de- 
clared himfelf eager to adopt ; he would 
therefore give his decided approbation te 
the motion of his hgnotrable triend. 
The houfe then divided, 
For Mr. Grey’s motion 50 
Againtt it 189 


_— 
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Majority == 
{ To be continued. ] 


CONTINENTAL ADVICES. 


THe RuINneE. 


Downing ftreet, January 26. 

Y advices received from the Auftvian 

army on the Rhine, dated Dec. 30, it 
apperrs, that a fuipenfion of arms has been 
agreed upon between the Auftrian and 
French generals in that quarter, with li- 
berty to either party to put an end to it, 
On giving ten days notice. — Laud. Gax. 

ITALY. 

Como, Dec. 19. Anarmiftice for fix 
weeks has juft been concluded, and the 
armics will go into winter-quarters imme- 
diately, in their refpeStive politions. The 
French army extends all along the chaia 
of mountains from Suz- to Aofta; the 
army of Piedmont, which is oppofed to 
it, occupies a very awantageous line from 
Raconi, by Foretla, as far as Ivrée. The 
army of Italy, whofe left wing ‘oins the 
army of the Alps at Saluzzo (which is 
aifo in the power of the French) defcribes 


a half circle by Oneille, along the fea fhore 
to Savona, and then takes fome pofitions 
on the Genoele territory, and advances on 
the Montferrat, as far as Alexandria. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna, Jan. 33. The princefs Maria 
Therefa arrived here on the gth, a little 
after fix o'clock in the evening, amid the 
loudeit acclamaticns of crowds of. people, 
who accompanied her carriage as far as 
the Burg, where his Imperial muajefty had 
caufed a refidence to be prepared for her. 
Count Colloredo, cabinet minitter to the 
emperor, accompanied her to the place of 
her refidence, from Burkerfdorff, whither 
he went to receive her as foon as informa« 
tion of her arrival was received. Prince 
Stahremberg, the principal lord of the 
bedchamber, on the roth, went to the res 
fidence of the princefs, and prefented ta 
prince Gavre all the future houfchold fer 
vanis, &c, deftined for her ule, 
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FRANCE. 


Paris, Jan. 26. Yefterday, the execu- 
tive cireétory fent the following meflage 
to the council of elders. 


Citizen Legiflators, 

Some enemies to France have talked of 
peace; but it was merely for the purpofe 
of retarding our preparations, while they 
themfelves redoubled their efforts for con- 
tinuing the war: they wifhed to weaken 
the courage of our defenders, by lulling 
them with the hopes of a {peedy pacifica- 
tion, which they themfelves inceffantly 
eluded by evafive forms and frivolous pre- 
texts. This perfidy, on their part, is not 
of recent date ; and the reports which they 
have affeted-to fpread on this fubjeét, 
fince the commencement of hoftilities, have 
never failed to be adopted and credited by 
the foreign faction, which they maintain 
in the midftof us. But thefe manceuvres 
have had no influence on the meatures of 
the executive dire&tory, who, while they 
have offered peace to the coalefced powers, 
on conditions as moderate as the national! 
dignity would admit of, have negt:&¥ed 
no means of enfuring new triumphs io the 
arms of the republic. 

The French ought to know, that they 
will not have peace with their enemies, 
until they fhall have rendered it impoffible 
for them to pur{ue their difaftrous projects. 
That epoch is not far off; it muft be the 
confequence of a vigcrous campaign, and 
we have reafon to believe that that which 
is about to be opened will not be lefs glo- 
rious than the campaign of the third year 
of the republic. Already the confiltency 
which the government acquires ; the har- 
mony, fo dreadful for our domettic ene- 
mies, which fubfifis between the legifla- 
tive body and the dire&tory ; the circula- 
tion of provilions, which begins to be re- 
newed ; the eagernefs of the young citi- 
zAs to repair to their ftandards ; the ge- 
neral aétivity of perfons fubject to be tax- 
el, to fecond the falutary meafure of the 
forced loan; the certainty of fecing all 
fa&ions fuppreffed, whether their royalifm 
be openly difplayed, or whether they con- 
ceal their real obje&t beneath anarchical 
forms ; every thing, in fhort, teils us, 
that if we are forced by qe ene- 
mies, again to cover their rlood - ftained 
plains with our foldiers, it will be for the 
purpofe of enabling them fpeedily to re- 
turn, crowned with frefh laurels, to the 
enjoyment of that repofe, in future un- 
changeable, which is enfured by the con- 
ftitution which all Frenchmen have tvorn 
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to obferve, by the return of morality and 
juftice, and by the love of labour and 
economy. 

What renders, as you well know, citi- 
zens legillators, the fervice fo difficult at 
this time, notwithftamding the prodigious 
refources which {till exift in the republic, 
is the abfence of the reprefentative figns of 
exchange, buried in the earth by the hands 
of avarice, which renders it impoffible to 
fupply the armies with the different articles 
of which they ftand in need, Some means 
then for providing a fubftitute mutt be de- 
vifed, and the direftory can difcover no 
other than the collection in kind of that 
obje&t, which is, at this jun&ture, the 
mott indifpenfable neceflary, viz. Draughe 
and faddle-horfes, 

The principal cau of our bad fuccefs 
in the laft campaign, was the almoft abfo- 
Jute want of means for trantporting artil~ 
lery and frovilions, and the fuperiority of 
the enemy in cavalry. This evil daily 
augments ; and we are obliged to tell you, 
cittzens legiflators, that unlefs fome {peedy 
and effeétive meafures be adepted for re~ 
inoving it, we mutt expeét to experience 
diiafters. The diretory require, that you 
will authorife them to take every thirtieth 
horfe throughout the whole extent of the 
republic ; experience fecures the fuccefs of 
this meafure; while every other muft be 
doubtful in its effeet, tardy.in its opera< 
tion, produftive of enormous expences 
and muft occafion the exportation of a pro- 
digious quantity of {pecie. 

The directory did not refolve to propofe 
to the legiflative body an extraordinary 
levy of horfs, until they lad refleted a 
long time on the fubject, and were tho- 
roughly convinced, that it was the only 
poilible mode of carrymg on the fervice. 

This levy fhould be made by the ad- 
miniftrative bodies. The legiflative body 
may itfelf point out the mode of collection, 
or leave it_to the directory, who will fol- 
low that plan which thall be found the 
moft economical, and the leaft oppreflive 
to the citizens ; but wlratever regulations 
you adopt on this fubjeét, circumftances 
require that the meafure propoled thould 
not he delayed. 

Citizens legiflators, the direNory invite, 
the council to take the ob‘eét of their de- 
mand into their moft ferious, and moft 
immediate coniideration. 

REWBELL, Prefident. 


PoLanp. 


Warfaw, Jan. 14. It was on the oth 
in the morning, that the Pruilian troops 
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entered and took pofieffion of Warfaw, to 
the number of 12,000, with a numerous 
artillery, They are quartered among the 
citizens till the barracks which were de- 
itroyed are rebuilt. The Pruffian general 
Wendeflen is our new governor, and the 
care of the police is confided to colonel 
Biodowfky, a Pruflian by birth, and 
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formerly a colortel in the fervice of the re- 
pablic. A partial if nota total change 
will take = in the adminiftration of af: 
fairs, and the new arrangements will pros 
bably extend to the adoption of the Ger- 
man language in all the courts of judica- 
ture; already ovr patricians and lawyers 
are learning that language. 


SHERIFFS appointed for the Year 1796. 
| per igige Michael Anthony, of Ship- 


Bedtordthire, George Brooks, of Flitwick, 

Bucks, Thomas Hibbert, of Chalfont- 
houle, 

Cumberland, James Graliam, of Barrock. 
lodge, efqrs. 
Chefhire, The hon, Booth Grey, of 
Winchamn. 
Cambridge anc 
ot Chatteris, 

Cornwall, John Enys, of Enys, efqrs. 

Devonhhire, Sir Bourchier Wrey, of Taw- 
ftock, bart. 

Dorietihire, Thomas Bowyer Bower, of 
Iwern-miniter, efq. 

Derbyfhire, Sir Robert Wilmot, of Of 
mafton, bart. 

Effex, Jackfun Barwis, of Marfhalls, 

Gloucetterfhire, Samuel Peach Peach, of 
Upper Torkington, 

Hertfordhhire, John Sowerby, of Lilley, 

Herefordthire, Abraham Whitaker, of 
Lifton, 

Kent, John Mumford, of Sutton at Hone, 

Leicetterfhire, James Richards, of Athby 
de Ja Zouch, 

Lincolnhhire, William Earl Welby, of 
Denton, 

Monmouthhhire, Henry Barnes, of Mon- 
mouth, 

Northumberland, Adam Mansfield Law- 
jon Decardonnell, of Chirton, 

Northamptonfhire, Allen Edward Young 
the younger, of Orlingbury, 

Norfolk, Thonias Brown Evans, of Kerby 
Bedon, 

Nottinghambhire, J. Wright, of Notting- 
ham, 

Oxfordihire, William Lowndes Stone, of 
Brichtwell, 

Rutlandfhire, R. Tomlin, of Edith Wef- 


ton, 


Huntingdon, J}. Gardener 


Shrophhire, Ralph Leake, of Longford, 

Somerfetthire, John Tyndale Warre, of 
Heltercombe, 

Staffordfhire, Henry Vernon, of Hilton, 

Suffolk, John Clayton, of Sibton, 

Southampton, H. Maxwell, of Ewfhot- 
houfe, 

Surry, Thomas Sutton, of Moulfey, 

Suflex, John Fuller, of Rofehill, 

Warwickihire, Edward Croxall, of Shuf- 
tock, 

Worcefterfhire, T. Hill the younger, of 
Broom, 

Wilts, Gilbert Trowe Beckett Turner, 
of Penleigh, efqrs. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthen, 
harne, 
embroke, Nathaniel Philips, of Slebetch, 

Cardigan, Edward Warren Jones, of 
Lianina, 

Glamorgan, Herbert Hurft, of Gabalva, 

Brecon, P. Champion Crefpigny, of 
Tallyllyr, 

Radnor, John Pritchard, of Dolyvelin, 
elqrs. * 


John Martin, of Lang- 


NORTH WALES. 
Merioneth, Sir Edward Price Lloyd, of 
Park, bart. 

Anglefea, J. Morris Conway, of Celle- 
niog, 
Carnarvon, 
Mainan, 
Montgomery, John Dickin, of Welch 

ool, 
Denbighfhire, -J. Hughes, of Horfeley- 
hall, efqrs. 
Flint, Sir E. Pryce Lloyd, of Pengwern- 
place, bart. 


J. William Lenthall, of 


THE THEATRE. 


ON Tuefday, February 9, was per- 
formed, for the firit trme, at Covent 
peratic farce. uns 


x any Key. The 


garden thesire, a 
der the title ot Le 


fable of this piece lies in a very {mall come 
pals: 

Brummagem, an old fellow, who is 
fiiied with the pride of pedigree, though 
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from the mo% humble ftock, has deter- 
mined to marry his ward and niece, Laura, 
to fiy Andrew M‘Gorget, an officer who 
has acquired a great fortune in Spain. 
Laura is attached to Cheerly, an officer in 
the Britfh navy. To prevent the lovers 
* from meeting, Brummagem confines Laura 
ina grated room. Vain, an adventurous 
coxcomb, pron:ifes Cheerly, for a hun- 
dred pounds, to releafe Laura. For this 
purpoie, he afumes a Spanith drefs, 'pre- 
tending to be fir Andrew M‘Gorget ; but 
fails in the attempt. Ralph, the fervant 
of Brummagem, pitying the condition of 
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Laura, difguifes himflf, and paffes for 
the fteward of fir Andrev-. In this dif- 
guile, he amufes Brammagem with a ftory 
of a young lady in Spain, who efcaped 
from her guardian ; and the principal in- 
cidents in the piece confifts in the prattice 
of thofe tricks which the pretended tteward 
is relating. While the tale is telling, the 
lovers are married in an adjoining room, 
and the guardian gives his affent, when 
he can no longer with-hold it. 

he piece comes from the pen of Mr. 
Hoare, and was mott favourably re- 
ceived. 


Exiradts of a Lerter from the Right Hon. EDMUND Burke, ts a 
Nose Lorn, spon the Attacks made on him and his Penfion in the 
Houfe of Lards by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, 
early in the prefent Seffion of Parliament. 


6 My Lord, \ 

‘ { Coup hardly flatter myielf with the 

hope, that fo very early in the feafon 
I fhould have to acknowledge obligations 
to the duke of Bedford and to the earl of 
Lauderdale, Theie noble perfons have 
loft no time in conferring upon .me that 
fort of honaur, which it is alone within 
their competence, and which it is certainly 
moit congenial to their nature and their 
manners to beitow. 

‘ To be ill-f{poken of, in whatever lan- 
guage they fpeak, by the zealots of the 
new fe& in philofophy and politics, of 
which thefe noble perfons think fo chari- 
tably, and of which others think fo juttly, 
to me is no matter of uneafinefs or furprife. 
To have incurred the difpleafure of the 
duke of Orleans or the duke of Bedford, 
to fail under the cenfure of citizen Briffot 
or of his friend the earl of Lauderdale, I 
ought to confider as proofs, not the leaft 
futisfactory, that I have produced fome 
part of the effect TF propofed by my endea- 
vours. I have laboured hard to earn what 
the noble iords are generous enough to pay. 
Ferfonal offence I have given them none. 
The part they take againit me is from zeal 
tothe caufe, It is perfectly well! T have 
todo homage to their juftice. I have to 
thank the Bedfords and the Lauderdales 
for having fo faithfully and fo fully ac- 
quitted toward me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undifcharged by the Priefileys 
and the Paines. 

‘ Why will they not Jet me remain in 
obfeurity and inaction ? Are they appre- 
henfive, that if an atom of me remains, 
the &OL has fomething to fear? Muit I be 


annihilated, left, like old John Zifca’s, 
my {kin might be made into a drum, to 
animate Europe to eternal battle againft a 
tvranny that threatens to overwhelm ail 
Europe, and all the human race ? 

*In one thing I can excufe the duke of 
Bedford for his attack upon me and my 
mortuary penfion, He cannot readily 
comprehend the tranfaélion he condemns. 
What I have obtained was the fruit of no 
bargain; the production of no intrigue ; 
the refult of no compromife ; the effect of 
no folicitation, The firlt fuggeftion of it 
never came from me, mediately or imme- 
diately, to his maiefty or any of his mi- 
niters. It was long known that the in- 
ftant my engagements would permit it, 
and before the heavielt of all calamities 
had for ever condemned me to ob{curity 
and forrow, I had refolved on a total re- 
treat. I had executed that defign. I was 
entirely out of the way of ferving or of 
hurting any ttatefman, or any party, when 
the miniflers fo generoufly and fo nobly 
carried into etfeét the fpontancous bounty 
of the crown. Both defcriptions have 
acted as becamethem. When I could no 
longer ferve them, the miniiters have cone 
fidered my fituation. When I could no 
longer hurt them, the revolutioniits have 
trampled on my infirmity. My gratitude, 
I truft, is equal to the manner in which 
the benefit was conferred, It came to me, 
indeed, at atime of iile, and in a ftate of 
mind and body, in which no circumftance 
of fortune could afford me any real plea- 
fure. But this was no fault in the royal 
donor, or in his miniffers, who were 
pleated, in acknowledging the merits of an 
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invalid fervant of the public, to affuage 
the forrows of a defolate old man. 

* It would ill become me to boatt of any 
thing. It would as ill become me, thus 
called upon, to depreciate the value of a 
long life, { Spent with unexa mpled toil in 
the jervice of my country. Since the total 
body of my fervices, on account of tlie in- 
duftry which was fhewn in them and 
the fairnels of my intentions, have ob- 
tained the aceeptance of my fovereign, it 
would be abfurd in me to range myteif on 
the fide of the duke of Bedford and the 
correfponding fociety ; or, as far as in me 
lies, to permit a difpute on the rate at 
which the authority appointed by our con- 
ftitution to eftimate fuch things, has been 
pleafed to &t them. 

* For whatever I have been, (I am now 
no more) I put myfelfon my country. I 
ought to be allow red a veafonable freedom, 
becaute I ftand upon my deliverance; and 
no culprit ought to plead in irons. Even 
in the utmoft latitude of defenfive liberty, 
I with to prelerve all poffible decorum. 
Whatever it may be in the eyes of thefe 
— perfons themfelves, to me their fitu- 

tion calls fer the moft profound refpedt. 
if I fheuld happen to trefpafs a little, 
which I truft | fhall not, Jet it always he 
fuppofed, that a confufion of chara&ters 


may preduce miftakes ; that in the maf 
querades of the grand carnival of our age, 
whimfical adveniures happen; odd things 


are faid and pafs off. If I fhould fail a 
fingle point in the high refpeét I owe to 
thofe illuftricus perfons, I cannot befup- 
poled to mean the duke of Bedford and 
the earl of Lauderdale of the houfe of 
peers, but the duke of Bedford and the 
earl of Lauderdale of Palace- -yard, —the 
cukes and earls of Brentford. “There they 
are on the pavement; there they feem to 
come nearer to my humble level 5 and, 
virtually at leaft, to have waved their high 
rivilege.’ 

Mr. Burke then continucs, to take a 
review cf his own political life, and to de- 
fend the made to him. He fays, 
that his palt exertions were fuch, as no 
hope cf pecuniary compenfation conid 
poffibly reward ; that from his majefty he 
claims no merit at all; every thing to- 
wa rd him h be » favour and bounty. 

In fpeaking of the a&ts introduced by 
him into partament, Mr. Burke fays, 
they coft him infinite s, trom the wp- 
po fiion he every where met with in his un- 
certaking, The milnary ay -cifice was, 
however, methodized, and fo was the civil 


kit chablidiment. But his reforms were 


far different from thofe of the prefent day s 
they were not the fuppreflion of a paltry 
penfion or emolument, more or lefs; he 
aged on fiate principles 5 the great dif- 
temper was in the commonwe: alth, and he 
treated it according to the nature of the 
evil and the object. 

He knew the people were diffatisfied, 
and his objeét was to give them the fuh- 
ftance of what he knew they defired. He 
wifhed tor reformation, and not for change. 
Tt was not his love, but his hatred to in- 

novation that produced his plan of reform. 
It was to prevent that evil, that he propa. 
fed the meafures which the duke of Bed- 
ford is pleafed to recal to his recollection. 
There was (what he hopes the noble duke 
will remember in all his operations) a 
flate to peeferve, as well as a ftate to re- 
form. <A people was to be gratified, not 
to be inflamed or mifled. He claims not 
half the credit for what he did, as for what 
he prevented from being done. His mea- 
fures were intended to be healing and me- 
diatorial. A comp Jaint was made of too 
much influence in the houfe of commons ; 
he adduced it in both houfes, and gave his 
reafons, article by article, for every reduc- 
tion. He heaved the lead every inch of 
the way he made. A difpofition to ex- 
pence was complained of ; to that he op- 
pofed not mere retrenchment, but a fyfem 
of economy. 

Mr. Burke next enters into a fhort re- 
view of his political lite ; he did not go in- 
to parliament to con his lefion , he did net 
fet his toot in St. Stephen’s chapel before 
he was prepared and difciplined. He was 
not, like his grace of Bedford, fwaddled, 
and rocked, and dandled into a legiflator. 
He poffeffed none of thofe qualities, nor 
cultivated the arts that led men to the fa- 
vour and proteSiion of the great. He was 

neither a minion nor tool. At every ep 
of his life he was traverifed one oppoted ; 
and at every turnptke he met, he was ob lie 
ged to thow his pall; port, and to prove his 
title to the honour of being ufetul to his 
country. Hehad no arts, but manly arts ; 
on them he has fioed ; and pleafe Gad, in 
fpite of the duke of Bedford and the ear! of 
Lauderdale, to the laft galp he will ftand. 

Mr. Burke then obferves on the duke of 
Bedford's eflates as follows : 

* The duke of Bedtord conceives that 
he is obliged to cail the attention of the 
houfe of pecrs to his maieity'’s grant to me, 
whieh he confiders as exceilive and out of 

al! bounds. 

* I know not how it has happened, but 
is really Kems, that, while his grace was 
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meditating his well confidered cenfure upon 
me, he fell into a fort of tleeps Homer 
nods ; and the duke of Bedford may 
dream ; and as dreams (even his golden 
éreams) are apt to be illpieced and incon- 
gruoufly put together, his grace preferved 
his idea of reproach to me, but took the 
fubje&t matter from the Crown-gyants to 
his orun family. This is, * the fiuff of 
which his dreams are made.” In that 
way of putting things together his grace 
is perfectly in the right. The grants 
to the houfe of Roffel were fo enormous, 
as not only to outrage economy, but even 
to ftagser credibility. The duke of Bed- 
ford is the Leviathan among all the crea- 
tures of the crown. He tumbles about his 
unwieldy bulk ; he plays and frolics in the 
ocean of the royal bounty. Hugeasheis, 
and while he lies floating many a rood” 
he is ftiil a creature. His ribs, his fins, 
his whalebone, his blubber, the very {pira- 
cles through which he {pouts a torrent of 
brine againft his origin, and covers me ail 
over with the fpray,—every thing of him 
and about him ts from the throne. Is it 
for him to queftion the difpenfation of the 
royal favour ? 

‘Why will his grace, by attacking me, 
force me relu&tantly to compare my little 
merit with that which obtained from the 
Crown thofe prodigies of profufe donation 
by which he tramples on the mediocrity of 
humble and laborious individuals ? I would 
willingly leave him to the Herald's Col- 
lege, which the philofophy of the fans cu- 
lottes (prouder by far than ail the Gar- 
ters, and Norroys and Clarencieux, and 
Rouge Dragons that ever pranced in a 
proceflion of what his friends call arifto- 
crats and defpots) will abolifa with con- 
tumely and fcorn. Thefe hiftorians, re- 
corders, and blazoners of virtues and arms, 
differ wholly from that other defcription of 
hittorians, who never aflign any act of po- 
liticians to a good motive. Thele gentle 
hitorians, on the contrary, dip their pens 
in nothing but the milk of human kini- 
nels. They feek no further for merit 
than the preamble of a patent, or the in- 


HISTORICAL 


January 29. 

A Telegraph was ereéted over the ad- 

miralty, which is to be the point of 
communication with all the different fea- 
ports inthe kingdom. The nearett tele- 
graph to London has hitherto been in St. 
George's-fields; and to fuch perfection has 
this ingenious and ufetul contrivance been 
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fcription on a tomb. With them every 
man created a peer is firtt a hero ready 
made. They judge of every man’s cap7- 
city for office by the offices he has filled ; 
and the more offices, the more abiity. 
Every general officer with them is a Marl- 
borough ; every ftatefman a Burleigh ; 
every judge a Murray, or a York, They, 
who alive were laughed at or pitied by all 
their acquaintance, make as good a figure 
as the beft of them in the pages of Guil- 
lim, Edmonfen, and Collins. 

‘Is the genius of philofophy not vet 
known ? You may as well think the gar- 
den of the Thiuilleries was well protected 
with the cords of ribbon iniultingly ftret- 
ched by the national affembly to keep the 
fovereign canaille from intruding on the 
retirement of the peor king of the French, 
as that fuch flimfey cobwebs will ftand 
between the iavages of the revolution 
and their natural prey. Deep philofoe 
phers are no triflers ; brave fans culoites 
are no formaiifts. They will no more ree 
gard a marquis of Taviitock than an abe 
bot of Taviltock ; the lord of Wooburn 
will not be more refpetable in their eyes 
than the prior of Wooburn: they wiil 
make no difference between the fuperior of 
a Covent Garden of nuns and of a Covent 
Garden of another defcription, ‘They wiil 
not care a rufh whether his coat is long or 
fhort, or whether the colour be purpie, or 
blue and buff. They will not trouble 
their heads, with what part of Lis head his 
hair is cut from ; and they will lock with 
equal refpe&t on a tonfure and a crop. 

“heir only queition will be that of their 
Legendre, or fome other of their legiflative 
butchers, how he cuts up ? how he tallows: 
in the caw! or on the kidnies.’ 

Mr. Burke next enters into a long hi- 
fiory of the different grants made to the 
Bedford family, from the time of Henry 
the eighth, to the time of the lait penfioaer 
of his grace’s houfe; and concludes his 
pamphlet by a moft graceful tribute of af- 
feQion to the memory of his late fon, and 
to that of admiral Keppel, 


CHRONICLE. 


already brought, that one day Jaft week, 
information was conveyed from Dover 
to London, in the {pace of only feven mi- 
nutes. The plan propofed to be adopted, 
in refpest to telegraphs, is yet only carri- 
ed into cife&t between London and Dover 3 
but it is intended to extend all over the 
— The importance of fuch a 
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fpeedy communication muft be evident to 
every one; and it has this advantage, that 
te information conveved is known only to 
the perfon who fends, and to him who 
received it. The intermediate pofts have 
only to anfwer and convey the fignals. 

The following are copies of addref- 
fes; prefented, cn Wednelday, by the 
lord-mayor, &c. 

To the King’s moft excellent Majefty. 
The humble - Idrefs of the Lord Mayor, 

Aldermen and Commons of the City of 

London, in | Common Council affem- 

bled. 

Moft Gracious Sovereign, 

We vour maicity’s moft dutiful and 
Joyal fubjedis the lot-s mayo r, alderm 
and commons of the cRy of London, ‘i 
common-council affembled, humbly ap- 
proach the throne with our fincereft con- 
gratulations on the fafe delivery of her 
royal hie nefs the py incels of Wales, and 
the birth of a priucefs. 

Deeply feniible of the true and fub- 
fiantial bleffings which we experience un- 
cer your majelty’ s mild and paternal go- 
vernmint, as effential to the prefervation 

ligion, dows, and liberties of all 
your n ajetty’s fubjeéts : 

Your taithful citizens of London mut 
feel themfelvrs high! interefted in an event, 
which direSly tends to fecure to Briton 
the fucc ion of your jiluftrious race, on 
» throne of their anceitors. 

Imprefed as we are withe fuch fenti- 

of loyalty and attachment to your 
houte, it will be equally our duty 
light to promote, within our feveral 
pheres, a grateful veneration for your 
miujelty’s faered perfon and government — 
a due fubmiffion and refpett for the laws 
of cur country, anda fed faft zeal to pre- 
ferve the trang: thw of the empire, as the 
fundamental prote€tion of the invaluable 




















To which his majefly returned the fol- 
lowing aniwer: 


I th.nk you for this dutiful and loyal 









addreis, jor your congratulations on 
cn the | ‘rth of a princefs. 

The weenak" ances which IT have 
reccived of your attachment to my perfon, 


family, and government, are highly fatil- 
esi ry to me. 

Fo the Queen’s moft excellent Maiefty. 
The humbie Addrefs of the Lord Mayor, 
Ak ‘ermen and Commons of the City of 
Lendon, in- Common Council aflem- 
bicd. 


May it pleafe your Majefty, 

We his majeity’s moft dutiful and loyal 
fubje&ts the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, in com- 
mon-council affembled, beg leave to con- 
gratulate your maijciiy upon the fife de- 
livery of her royal his -hnefs the princefs of 
Wales, and the birth of a princefs. 

The citizens of London feel the moft 
lively fentiments of joy on every oceafion 
which contributes to your majefly’s do- 
meltic felicity ; and the facred line of fuc- 
ceffion to the throne of thefe-kingdoms, 
thus preferved, forins a very material por- 
tion of their happincfs—conicieus as they 
are, that no advantage will be wanting to 
torm her infant mind after the virtueus ex- 
ample of the illuilrious females ef your 
majcity’s royal houfe. 

‘That your majelty may be long {pared 
to witnefs the growth of thofe tra nifcendent 
virtues, of which your majefty forms fo 
eminent a pattern, “is the fincere preyer of 
the loyal citizens of London. 






To which her majefty returned the fol- 
lowing moft gracious an{wer : 

I return you my fincere thanks for your 
congratulations on the birth of a princefs ; $ 

and I cannot but be very fenfible of thofe 
cordial expreffions of attention to me, with 
which they are accompanied. 

Yefterday, a court of common- council 
was held ar Guildhall, when a letter from 
lord Cholmondeley to the city remem. 
brancer was read, wherein his lordthip in- 
timates, that the prince of Wales declined 
receiving an addrefs of the corporation at 
Carkton- houfe, Rating that the prince had 
commanded him "4 fay, * That, being 
under the neceffity of reducing his eftabi 
ment, he was preciuded from receiv ing the 
addrefles in a manner f: — to his fituas 

‘tion;’ and his lerdthip requeited to have 
copies of the addrels, &c. 

Mr. deputy Birch moved, that the faid 
letter be entered on the ‘ournals of the 
court ; which was ge to. 

The deputy then moved, That his 
royal highneis the pr nce of Wales, having 
{tated that the i inadcquacy of his eltablit th- 
ment precluded him from receiving the 
comphments of congratulations voted to 
be prefented to their royal highneffes, ina 
manne fuitable to his fituat ion, this ‘cout 
are of opinion, that they cannot, con- 
fiitently with their own dignity, fuffer the 
jaid compliments to be prefented in any 
other way than rent cuit manny form.” 





After fome converiation, the motion was 
agreed to, and the remex a Ph cer Was Ore 
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dered to conve 
highnefs. 


a copy thereof to his roy al 


JANUARY 30. 

Plymouth, Jan. 26. At ten o’clock 
this morning, a dreadful gale of wind came 

mat SW. The eg Eait- India thip 
which arrived here yefterday from admiral 
Chriftinn’s fleet, drove to keeward 5 and 
about twelve o'clock ftruck on the SW 
part of Mount Batten, and immediately 
after parted her cables. She then vee red 
round with her head to the NW, and 
ftretched acrofs the harbour unde: h ter fore- 
top-fail; but her rudder being brat off, 
by fiviking on the Batten, fhe became un- 
manageable, and was drove afhore unde! 
the citadel, about half pait twelve o'clock, 
when her mafts were all cut away; and 
after beating for feveral hours back 
was entirely broke, and the is now a mere 
wreck. Whes the fhip ftruck, the num- 
ber of perfons on board, including foldi- 
ers, feanien, women, and children, a- 
mounted to 5003 but, notwituitand: 
the violence of the fea, not more than f va 
or five perfons are fuppofed to have peri: 
ed, and thofe were carried away by a 
main-matt, and got entangled in the rig- 
ging. Such was the anxicty of the foldi- 
ers and feamen to get to land, that many 
ot — rt overboard, and had n arly 
loft th ‘lives by the violence of the fea 
ng them on the rocks; on which ac- 
count, fir Edward Pellew, with a bravery 
that does him infinite honour, got himicif 
conveyed on beard the Dutton by incaas 
of a rope extended from the fp to the 
fhore, and by his able condu& prevented 
the confufion that exiited, by affuring the 
troops that he would be the laf man to 
quit the thip ; owing to waich, the utmoit 
fevenity intiantly prevailed ; and the men 
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were, by four this afternoon, got out of 


the fhip, fome by means of boats, and 
others by ropes fattened to the thore, and 
fortunately without any more lives being 
loit. 

Portfinouth, Jan. 29, This morning, 
about eight o'clock, arrived admiral Chiil- 
tian, with the tquadron under his com- 
mand, coniifting of the Glory, of 98 guns, 
the Impregnabie, Coloilus, Irrefiitile, 
and Tric dent, of 74. guns each; the Lion, 
of 64; Alcmene, ot 3 
28; and Veluvius fat together with 
about 45 fail of merchant thips, of which 
the folowing Eait-India thips torm a part, 
vizs fir Edward Hughes, Britannia, 
eo King George, Sullivan, Raymond, 

ranges, Cont rastor, Hougliton, and Ge- 
neal | Eliot 5 7 the relt are Weit-Indiamen 
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This is the remnant, with the few 
{tr agglers which have, at different times, 
put back into Plymouth, Falmouth, Mil- 
ford, and this port, that are arrived of a 
fleet confitting of about 200 fail, which 
left St. Helen’s about the 8th of Decem- 
ber lait; fince which time they have been 
continually beating againft contrary and 
tremendous gales of wind and heavy feas, 
in whica they have received fo much da- 
mage, that almoft ail the men of war will 
be obiiged to go into dock. 

From every part of the ifland we receive 
accounts of the devattation occationed by 
the late high winds, which in many places 
were atiended with fevere itorms of thun- 
der and lightning, by which much die 
mage has been done, particulariy in the 
counties of York, Cumberland, and Nore 
thumberland, and in various parts of 
Scotland. 

FEBRUARY 2. 

rday evening, as the royal family 
re sarah uch Pall-mall to Buck 

ingham-boulc, from Drury-lane theatre, 
fone ev:l-dilpoted perfon diurg a ftone at 
the coach, in which were their majcities 
and the lady in waiting, with fuch vio- 
lence as to break the window, and enter 
the carriage, where it feil into lady Har- 
rington’s jap. [A rexvard of 1000l. has 


been cred jor the d:fcovery of the 














FepRuARY 6. 

Ye Rertay, ata court cf common-coun- 
cil, the lord-mayor rofe to ftate to the 
court, the conference be had had with the 
prince of Wales, on the fubjeét of not re- 
ceiving the congratulatory addrefs of the 
city in the uiual form 3 obterving, that in 
a matter of fo delicate a nature, he had 
thought it his duty to commit the purport 
of this converfation to writing, which, 
he would with 
The communication was as 


with the leave of the court, 
to be read. 
follows : 

“In confeqnence of a letter from lord 
Cholmondelcy, dated January 31, 179% 
(tating, that his royal bighnels the prince 
of Waies wifhcd to fpeak io me at Carl- 
ton-houfe, and to give uc a private audi- 
erceon Tuctday, but which appointment 
was afterward, by a fecond letter, fixed 
for Monday lait, at one o'clock, I had the 
honour of waiting on his royal highneis, 
who addretled me by faying—that he had 
feen with concern in the public papers, a 
ftatement of what had pallid in the court 
of common-council on Thurfday lait, ree 
fpeGting a letter written by Jord Chol- 
mondelcy, at the command of his royal 
highnels, and fent to thy city remewe 
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brancer, conveying his fentiments on the 
intended addreis of congratulation to their 
royal highnefies, which fentiments he con- 
ccived had been mifiaken or mifiunder- 
ftood; or at feaft a very different con- 
ftrugtion had been given to them than he 
meant, or was intended to be conveyed by 
that letter. His royal highnefs faid, that 
he thought it incumbent on him to pre- 
ferve a confiftent character 5 that as his 
for certain realons, had 
o pore | and that the neceflary ftate 
appendages attached to the character and 
yank of prince of Wales, did not in con- 
fequence exit, his royal highnefs conceived 
he could not receive an addrefs in ttate, 
and perticul: rly from the corporation of 
the city of Lo ndon, for which he enter- 
tained the higheft veneration and refpe®t. 
His royal highnefs therefore thought it 
would appear difrefpeéttul to the firft cor- 
porate body in this kingdom, to receive 
the members of it incontiftent with their 
charafter and | ignity.” 
Atter fome 


is own d 
obferv: ond prece- 
dents being 1 into, it was unani- 
mouily agreed, that the particulars fhould 
be entered on the records. 

FEBRUA ° 

The prince of Wales received in private 
the congiatulatory compliments of both 
houfes of parii ment, prefented by com- 
milttees, of his royal high 

ets, trom having reduced his eftablith- 
nent, been unable to receive them with 
the proper dignities of his rank. 

Cur government have thewn a very 
marked for the 
American flag. Printec binftrudtions have 

i the port admirals, inform- 


itions, 


looke 


gz 7 


in confeg juence 


inftance. of their refpect 
been fent to all 
ing them, that P. Bond, cfg. charge d'af- 
faires at Philadelphia, had g inted certi« 
ficates to American fhips carrying goods 
to Holland, to pay the American loans 
there; and defiring them net to detain 
any fhips furnished with fueh certificates. 

‘ Fesave 

th 1 the court of kin 

ho ha d been convicted for 
Joon Spicer of lo 
of about 20cc!. by giving him a check 
upon fir Robert Ladbroke and co. who, 
he pretended, were his bankers, but with 
whom he kept no cafh, was brought up ; 
to hear the opinion of the court on the mo- 
tion in arreft of judgment. 

Lord Kenyon fad, that the defendant 
was a very bad man, and had the convic- 
tion affeéted him in the moit ferious man- 
ner, he fhould not have bzen forry for it ; 
but infamous as he was, Ge court muft 
diipole of him according to law, and he 


sench, Ben Lara, 
detrauding 
tic ets of the value 
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was bound to fay, that the judgment in 
this cafe ought to be arrefled. 

The other judges agreed, and judgment 

was therefore arreited ; and the prifoner 
difcharged ! 

FEBRUARY 17. 

Carlton-houfe, Feb. 16. On the evens 
ing of Thurfday laft, between eight and 
nine o'clock, her royal highnefs the infant 
princefs, daughter of their. royal highnefies 
the prince and princefs of Wales, was 
chrittened in the great drawing room by 
his grace the archbithop of Canterbury ; 
her royal highnefs was named Chariotte 
Augutta: the fponiors were their maje- 
tics in perfon, and her royal highnefs the 
duchefs of Bruntwick, reprefented by her 
royal highnefs the princels royal. Lomdon 
Gazette. 

FEBRUARY 19 

This morning, capt. ‘Snell, aid-de- 
camp to prince "Witham of Giouceiter, 
pet a period to his exiftence in the follow- 
i 1g premeditated and extraordinary mans 
ner: this unhappy gentleman, who'refided 
at Kenlington, gave orders to his fervant 
to get his horfe in readinefs, as he meant 
to take an airing: he then rode into Hyde 
Park, accompa anicd by his attendant, where 
diimounting, he dire&ted that his horfe 
fhould be “ed toward Kenfington, and 
when the footman lett him, he fet down 
a8 unit the garden wall, and taking a brace 

t pitols from his pocket, thot himf{if 
canal the head. 

FEBRUARY 20. 

Came on in the court of King’s-bench, 
the trial ef Kyd Wake, indicted for hoot- 
ing and hiiling his majefty in his way to 
the houfe of lords, throwing a ftone at the 
royal carriage, and calling out, ‘ Down 
with George, no war,” &c. on the firtt 
doy of the prefent feilion. Mr. Stock. 

taie, bookfeller in Piccadilly, and) Mr. 
Walford, linen-draper, having acted as 
conttables on the day, proved the faét, and 
the jury pronounced the prifoner guilty. 

FEBRUARY 21. 

On Friday, came on, at the Old Bailey, 
the trial of Mr. R Richard England, for the 
murder of William Peter T. Rolle, efq. 
in a duel, about twelve yearsago. The 
jury brought in their verdict manflaugh- 
ter; and the court fentenced him to be 
fined one fhilling, and to be confined in 
Newgate twelve monthis. 


Circuits for the Lenr Assizes. 

Northern.—Right hon. lord Kenyon 
and hon. Mr. jultice Heath. 

Norfolk.—Right hon. lord chief juftice 
Eyre and hon, Myr, juftice Athhurtt. 
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Midland.—Right hon. the lord chief 

baron and lion. Mr. jultice Rooke. 

Home.—Hon. Mr. baron Hotham and 

hon. juftice Grofe. 

Weltern.—Hon. Mr. baron Perryn 

and hon. Mr. juftice Buller. 
Oxford.—Hon. Mr. baron Thomfon 
and hon. Mr. juftice Lawrence. 
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